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_ PPRUST of BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


| offers a most convenient method of securing an 


investment spread over the stocks and_ shares 


| of 52 leading British banks and insurance com- 
panies. The holder of Bank-Insurance Units is free 
from personal liability in respect of uncalled capital. 
| Full particulars may be obtained and Units may 
be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or 
Bank. The estimated initial yield at current prices 
and based on cash dividends only is from 32% 
| to 4%. Price of Units, 7th April, 21s. 3d. x.d. 


TR ST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
Directors 


The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) 


Chairman, Bedford General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Director, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 


J. H. BATTY, Esq. 
Director, Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O. 
Deputy Chairman, Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd. 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq. 
Director, British Law Insurance Company, Ltd, 
Equity and Law Life Assurance Society 
R. W. SHARPLES, Esq., O.B.E. 


Director, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd. 


GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director) 





Booklets may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank, or from the Managers, 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Mansion House §467 


The range of investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed comprises the Stocks and Shares of the com- 
The composition of the Trust 
Fund on 30th September, 1936, is also given and 
shows the percentage of the total value of the Trust 


panies listed below. 


Fund represented by each holding. 


HOME BANKS .. ee 
BANK OF ENGLAND a 
BARCLAYS BANK “B” ,, 
DISTRICT BANK “A”, 
DISTRICT BANK “Cc” 

LLOYDS BANK “A” 

MARTINS' BANK, £20 

MARTINS BANK, £1 f.p. 

MIDLAND BANK, £12 

MIDLAND BANK, £2. 10s. “Ep. 
MIDLAND BANK, £1 f.p 

NATIONAL rote Alig ‘BANK, £25 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, £20 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, £5 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND ‘“‘ A” 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND “ B 
WESTMINSTER BANK, £4 


” 


DOMINION & COLONIAL BANKS .. 24.69 















BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 3.05 
BANK OF MONTREAL 2.52 
BANK OF NEW ZEALAND .. e ° -76 
BARCLAYS (D.c. & 0.) “A” -90 
CHARTERID BANK OF INDIA, A. "&C. 3.42 
DOMINION BANK .. 3.27 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 77 
HAMBROS BANK, £10 . 1.70 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BKG. CorP. -53 
MERC. BANK OF INDIA, £25 “a 1.24 
MERC. BANK OF INDIA, £5 f.p. .. -49 
NATIONAL BANK, £5 ‘ -16 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 2.61 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA ee 2.31 
STANDARD BANK OF S. AFRICA .. 96 
DISCOUNT COMPANIES ee 4 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT .. = 1.64 
NATIONAL DISCOUNT “* B” ‘ 1.08 
UNION DISCOUNT CO. OF LONDON e 2.01 
INSURANCE COMPANIES ee << Stee 
ALLIANCE, £1 {.p. ee ° -48 
ALLIANCE, £20, £2. 4s. pd. F 1.07 
ATLAS ee ee ee e “7. 
BEACON ee ee oe oe e 2. 
BRITANNIC, £1 f.p. 1.15 
COMMERCIAL UNION e -37 
EAGLE STAR, £3 f.p. Pe 
EAGLE STAR, NEW SHARES, £3, PP. oc 2 
EAGLE STAR, £3, 10s. pd. és +27 
EAGLE STAR, £3, vr ay ° +33 
EAGLE STAR, £3, : ee 04 
EAGLE STAR, Pid. So. £3, 6 =" or 05 
EQUITY & LAW . wa 62 
GENERAL ACCIDENT -96 
GUARDIAN ee -78 
LEGAL AND GENERAL ee 2.11 
LONDON .. ee 1.73 
LONDON & LAN ASHIRE ‘ae 2.31 
LONDON & MANCHESTER co 
N. BRIT. & MERCANTILE, £1. 58., srk 1.69 
N. BRIT. & MERC eneeian 58-2 P-P. 1.88 
NORTHERN oe 99 
PEARL ee ee 1.93 
PHNIX, £1 fp. «e a a 1.78 
PHENIX, £10, Li pe. me é<)\ ae 
PLANET . ee ee 09 
PRUDENTIAL “A an fr fp. on - 41.90 
PRUDENTIAL ‘ £ts 4s. -“ “< ‘ .06 
ROYAL ee o- - 2.74 


ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL “e's 
SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL ‘ B 
SUN LIFE .. ee 
UNION INSU RANCE ‘OF CANTON 
YORKSHIRE, £1 f.p. P 
YORKSHIRE, £2. 10S., 10s. 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES (excl. Boek of England) « Sa 


°% of Fund. 
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The Springtime CHILDREN'S 
of Life. eR ay 

please give 

heel 


for your 


CARNATION 


Violet, aged 4, 
one of a family 
of 8 motherless 
children. Eldest 
me 14. Father ex- 
; Service man, no 
regular work for 
years. 






BABIES - CRIPPLES - BOYS 
GIRLS NOW IN OUR HOMES 


he help gratefully received by the Secretary 
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A YEAR'S WORK 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


costs £49,000 and means treating 
over 4,000 In-Patients in the 200 Beds 
of the Hospital, and dealing with 
170,000 Out-Patient Attendances. 
PLEASE HELP SUCH WORK 


MOORFIELDS 


CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPIT AL | 


\ LONDON, EC 











* 
PEOPLES 
AND 


PLACES 
* 


ORONTES sails MAY I to Italy, 
Dalmatia, Malta, Lisbon and Spithead 
Naval Review. 20 days from 34 gns. 


MAY 22 0 Lisbon, Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Algiers and Casablanca. 
17 days from 27 gns. 


SEVEN OTHER CRUISES from June to August to 
Norway & Northern Capitals by*‘Orion’'&‘*Orontes.” 



























Write for particulars and priced plans 
Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
Head Office : 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. West 
End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, $.W.1, and 

1 Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI6981 TEM 2258 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fighting in Spain is swinging in the north against 
the Basque supporters of the Government and in the 
south and round Madrid in favour of the Government, 
the general balance being in favour of the latter—the more 
so since its considerable reserves of men are now largely 
trained and organised, and General Franco can no longer 
count on outside help. This last statement may have to 
be qualified if the assertion of the Spanish Embassy in 
London that 10,000 Italians landed at Cadiz on March 22nd, 
23rd and 24th is confirmed. The British Government has 
no knowledge of any such landing, and a serious situation 
would obviously be created if so flagrant a breach of the 
international agreement regarding volunteers had in fact taken 
place. The control arrangements are still not in operation, 
though only practical, rather than political, difficulties appear 
to stand in the way. Within Spain itself a good deal may 
depend on whether General Mola’s fierce drive for Bilbao 
is successful. It has made marked progress in difficult and 
mountainous country since Sunday, but the attacks on 
Madrid have shown how frequently an assault may spend 
its force before it reaches its objective. Madrid itself is for 
the present regarded as reasonably safe, and there is even 
some talk of the Government returning to it from Valencia. 
But if Bilbao fell considerable insurgent forces would be 
released for a new attack on the capital, and the outlook 
might be considerably changed. The coming week should see 
that question decided. For the moment the northern fighting 
Is More important than the southern, considerable though 

the Government’s successes in the Cordoba area have been. 

* * x x 
Developments in India 

The political situation in India is confused. In the five 
Provinces where Congress was unsuccessful Governments 
have been duly formed and are settling down without incident 
0 their work. In the Punjab on Wednesday the Governor, 
Sir Herbert Emerson, gained applause from the Assembly 


for an admirable inaugural speech, in which he said thet 
while no Governor could divest himself of the responsibilities 
laid on him by the Act, he was under an obligation to use 
his special powers only for the most cogent reasons. That is 
very much in line with the important letter by the Marquess 


of Lothian, published in The Times on the same day, in 


which Lord Lothian pointed out that the Governors kad 
acted perfectly rightly in declining to give assurances. for 
which they should never have been asked, and that the 
traditional method by which every Dominion had obtained 
self-government was by the acceptance of office and responsi- 
bility by an elected majority—a method the Congress Party 
has so far declined. In India itself Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
emphatic assertion of the propriety of the Governors’ replies 
has made a considerable impression. The chagrin shown by 
Congress at the action of the Governors in instituting minority 
Ministries in the provinces where Congress holds a majority 
is marked, and there are signs that most of the Congress 
moderates would gladly see the official decision to decline 
office reversed. But there is face to be saved, and retreats 
to be covered, before the decision can be reversed. Even 
the arrangement of an interview between the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi, with or without Mr. Nehru, which might easily 
end the trouble, is a matter of some delicacy. 
* * * * 

Dr. Benes at Belgrade 

The remarkable popular enthusiasm that has marked the 
visit of President Benes to Belgrade this week is no doubt 
interpreted rightly as a demonstration of popular disapproval 
of the tendency displayed by the Jugoslavy Government 
to move into the Italian orbit. But cheering crowds are 
no reliable index of public opinion generally, and it is to 
be otserved that the Little Entente Ministers at their meeting 
a week earlier had expressed approval of the new Italo- 
Jugoslav Pact, and Dr. Benes has evidently been careful 
during his stay in Jugoslavia to take no exception to it. 
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Jugoslavia is commonly regarded as the weak link in the 
Little Entente, and it was no doubt largely due to M. Stoyadi- 
novitch that France’s desire to see the three States conclude 
a treaty of mutual assistance against aggression from any 
quarter instead of against Hungary only was not gratified. 
German influence, moreover, has made considerable headway 
in Jugoslavia, which, since its interests lie rather on the 
Adriatic than in Central Europe, has little temptation to 
embroil itself in any conflict between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany. But in fact no weak link at all has revealed 
itself in the Little Entente, and with the last difference 
between Rumania and Russia now smoothed out by the 
latter’s recognition of Rumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia, 
and the Balkan Entente growing daily firmer, south-eastern 
Europe can congratulate itself on a stability which other 
regions of the Continent might envy. 


* * * * 


Untrammelled Belgium 


Great Britain and France, though no official statement 
on the. subject has yet been made, have agreed to free Belgium 
from any obligations she assumed as mutual guarantor under 
the temporary arrangement concluded between the three 
countries to take the place of the violated Locarno Treaty. 
What this means in effect is that Belgium will not be expected 
to fight outside her own frontier in support of France or 
Britain. She will undertake to defend her territory against 
all aggression and as the only aggression of which there is 
conceivable danger is one which would inevitably range 
France, and almost certainly this country, at her side, the 
situation is not in fact radically changed, particularly as 
Belgium’s obligations as a member of the League of Nations 
remain unaffected. But such change as there is was necessary 
in view of the internal political situation, for the Flemish 
section of the population, with whom are associated in this 
as other matters the Rex organisation of M. Léon Degrelle, 
are relentless opponents of any policy which might involve 
Belgium in war as the ally of France. King Lsopold’s 
statement at the historic Cabinet meeting of last October 
was prompted by the knowledge that increased armament 
expenditure would only be voted if it was for Belgium’s 
own defence alone, and it is a notable diplomatic achievement 
on the King’s part to have carried his policy so smoothly 
to success during his recent visit to London. 


*x * *x * 


South-West African Nazis 


That Germany should protest with vigour against the 
proclamation issued by the South African Government 
restricting the rights of aliens in the mandated territory 
of South-west Africa to sit on public bodies and form 
political organisations was inevitable. But that the proclama- 
tion should be issued was even more inevitable. It was in 
fact publicly foreshadowed as long ago as last December, 
when the Union Government had before it the report of 
its Commission of Enquiry into conditions in South-west 
Africa. The trouble is not with Germans as Germans, 
but with Germans as Nazis, stimulated and organised, as 
part of a systematic Nazi policy, from Berlin. Many Germans 
have voluntarily accepted British nationality, and to none 
of them does the new proclamation apply. One reason, 
indeed, why it is necessary is that they are being boycotted 
and harried in other ways by the members of the Deutsche 
Bund, who are adopting a conspicuously assertive attitude 
avowedly against the day when the territory again becomes 
German. The danger of such tactics on the part of a 
minority of the white population in a predominantly black 
area needs no demonstration. South Africa’s responsibilities 
under the mandate are towards the blacks, and the Govern- 
ment is abundantly justified in the steps it is taking to hold 
in check persons and organisations hostile to the adminis- 
tration. There is no Government in the world less entitled 


to complain of that than Herr Hitler’s. 





The Fall of Yagoda 


The decision of the Soviet authorities (whoeve 
may really be) to arrest and bring to trial Yagoda, till 7“ 
head of the G.P.U., only makes the mystery of a 
previous sets of “ Trotskyist ” trials more mysterious - 
ever. Yagoda was the head of the body which imei 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Piatakov, and the rest of those a 
priests of Bolshevism, and brought them to their exe: 
That he should now suffer their fate, would only 
for us the old dilemma: “ If innocent, what are we t0 thi 
of the system? If guilty, what of the persons my’ 
the system?” In the present state of our know 

way round the dilemma is visible, and attempts tone 
responsibility on Stalin or any other known jndjy 
are pure guess-work. All the same, a “ despotic ” explanation 
seems the easiest. No one who remembers Tacitus’s Anal: 
can miss the close apparent resemblance to the latest period 
of Tiberius’s reign, after the unnerving disclosure of the 


treachery of Sejanus. 
* * * * 





Herr Hitler and General Ludendorff 


The reconciliation between Herr Hitler and Geni 
Ludendorff develops in interest as its possible consequenss 
unfold themselves. On the military side it is worth remen. 
bering that Ludendorff has been a bitter critic of Gem 
embroilment in Spain, and has expressed himself in scathing 
contemptuous terms on General Franco. But at the momey 
emphasis is being laid rather on the pagan movement vigomus 
sponsored by the General, on which an official ban hy 
been laid. The ban is now removed, just at the momer 
when the tension between the Government and boh 
the Roman Catholic and the Confessional Churches 
acute. It is true that the four pastors arrested at Darmstadt 
for participation in an “‘ Evangelical Week” have been 
released, but the Confessional Church generally is finding 
it extremely difficult, owing to police interference, to cary 
out its legitimate campaign in view of the coming Churd 
elections. The fact that General Ludendorff should nov 
be authorised, as he apparently has been, to prosecute his 
avowedly anti-Christian crusade without let or hindrance 
is of sinister omen. If similar freedom were accorded to th 
Churches there would be little ground for complaint, but n 
view of the restrictions under which they suffer th 
discrimination is flagrant. 

* * * *« 
Railway Disasters 

Rarely if ever in post-War times has England know 
such a series of railway accidents as occurred in the fin 
days of the present month. True, the number of Ins 
lost in all was less than in many single historic disasters; 
but six accidents present a more serious problem than om, 
even if they happen to kill fewer people. The causes ar 
in each case sub judice, and no authoritative finding is ye! 
to hand. The public will be concerned to know, howert, 
not merely whether any particulam railway servant was 0 
blame, but whether any corrigible feature in railway polit 
contributed. It is obvious that, especially on the lins 
leading into the London termini, the tendency now is 
fit in the maximum number of trains per hour. It seem 
possible that such a tendency may have been pushed a litte 
beyond safety-point. But with a million and a quatt 
people coming into London daily, mainly at rush hous, 
the difficulty of spacing out trains is palpable. 

x x x *x 
Air Raid Precautions: Who Shall Pay? 

The task of organising anti-air raid precautions—whict 
is extremely. urgent if our civil populations are to esa 
panic and massacre in the event of a war—appears to be helt 
up by a dispute whether central or local government 
pay for it. The Birmingham City Council has just had 
scheme before it to cost £560,000, and decided to ask t 
Government to pay the whole of the amount. This 5 ™ 
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sausible, but would be less unplausible than charging 
vety . fe cost to the locality—a proceeding which would 
the who nly unfair as between taxpayer and ratepayer, but 
es af between, say, Norwich and Bath. Meanwhile 
eo cannot but deplore the obstruction of too many Labour 
0 


resentatives in this matter. One of them at Birmingham 
rep . 


said: . . ee > war b 
cannot tolerate adding to the possibility of future war by 

rc canias of air-raid wardens to walk about as though 

ar will come.” ’ ‘ 

Or tolerate people with umbrellas as though rain would 


come. * * * * 


The Report on Nutrition ey 

The First Report of the Advisory Committee on Nutrition 
contains much that may concern us in our personal habits, 
put not so much with an immediate bearing on politics. 
The Committee bring out two central points: (1) that 
“conect” feeding is more important for expectant or 
using mothers and for young children than for anyone 
ese, and the younger the child the more important it is ; 
(2) that the main test for correctness is whether the diet 
includes enough “ protective ” foods, since “ most people 
instinctively consume sufficient of the energy-giving foods.” 
The second point should help to end a good deal of the 
old-fashioned misleading emphasis on calories. The greatest 
defect that the Committee note in popular English diet is 
the inadequacy of the amounts of milk consumed. They 
come to less than one-half of what is postulated as desirable ; 
and even if condensed and dried milk be added, the con- 
sumption remains 40 per cent. too small. The layman 
may see here mainly a question of price, since milk in Great 
Britain is startlingly dearer than in any other European 
country, in glaring contrast to other foods, which are nearly 
all cheaper. 

* * * * 

Houses Which are Treasures 

The National Trust has issued an interesting statement 
about its attempts to save country houses of historic or 
atchitectural interest from the dereliction and ruin which 
sem their inevitable fate, if death duties continue on the 
present scale. Two types of scheme hive been carefully 
examined. One was modelled on the French system 
known as La Demeure Historique, under which the 
owner of a scheduled house obtains a measure of relief 
ftom taxes in return for opening it to the public on certain 
days in the week and giving certain guarantees against 
structural alterations. The other was for transferring the 
ownership of such houses to the National Trust, while 
continuing the former owners in occupation as tenants. 
For various reasons the decision has gone in favour of the 
latter; which itself may take one of several forms. But 
the success of any scheme must depend eventually on the 
special terms conceded by the Treasury. The system 
under which death duties are assessed on houses and land 
admittedly handicaps them as a form of property against 
il others. Its inequities are too lucrative, perhaps, to be 
given up. But the sphere of the lucre lies in towns ; the 
fevenue reaped so oppressively from historic country houses 
is, after all, but a drop in the Treasury’s vast bucket. 

* * x x 

Next Week’s ‘* Spectator ”’ 


In next week’s issue of The Spectator a short series of 
aticles on “ Eccentric Englishwomen” will begin. The 
ust article is by Bonamy Dobrée on Lady Hester Stanhope, 
and others in the series include Mrs. Grote, by Mona Wilson ; 
Ouida, by Rose Macaulay, and Elspeth Buchan, by E. M. 
Forster. Next week’s Spectator will also contain a centenary 
tticle on General Boulanger, by D. W. Brogan, an article 
on“ What Science Stands For ” by C. P. Snow ; and reviews 
of Marshal de Bono’s “ Anno XIIII,” by Lawrence Athill ; 
The Road to Oxiana,” by Peter Fleming ; and “ Changing 
Eton,” by Sir John Shuckburgh. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The debates 
on the second reading of the Distressed Areas Bill produced 
some good Parliamentary performances from the Opposition. 
The best came from Major Lloyd George, whose speeches 
nowadays are no longer an echo of his father, but convey 
a new sense of individual authority. It is a real loss to the 
nation that the operation of the party system dooms a man 
of his calibre to be shut out of the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of office. But this has been true of so many Liberals 
since the War who have regarded the preservation of the 
independence of their party as overruling all other considera- 
tions. On the Labour side Mr. Lawson was particularly 
effective. His deep sincerity and refusal to make cheap 


party points clearly impressed the House—as it has more 


than once before. 


*x * x * 


The debate, however, failed to shed any new light on the 
problem of the distressed areas. Though every member who 
spoke for the Opposition declared that the proposals were 
totally inadequate their own pronouncements were singularly 
devoid of any constructive suggestions. Particularly was 
this true of the contribution of Mr. Harold Macmillan. 
He made the kind of speech that any Labour back-bencher 
could have made in the last fifteen years. He called the 
proposals “ niggling, futile peddling ” and in sweeping, empty 
phrases demanded “a much wider and comprehensive 
treatment,” the nature of which he made no attempt to 
disclose. His speech was delivered with real old-fashioned 
eloquence, but the House expected something more from the 
author of the Five Years Group. There was a trace of bitterness 
in it which is not difficult to understand. Mr. Macmillan, 
ten years ago, seemed certain of a great political future in 
the Conservative Party. Then he made one or two unwise 
speeches which his leaders never forgave, and again and again 
he was not offered office when he had every right to expect it. 
It is a misfortune, for he has a really constructive mind 
which might well have been of great service to a National 
Government. 

* * * * 


Some of the Under-Secretaries are beginning to make a 
real mark. Mr. Wedderburn, the newest recruit to the 
Ministry, moved the second reading of the Distressed Areas 
Bill in a speech which was admirable in tone and matter, and 
revealed a thorough mastery of his subject. Previous to 
that, at question-time, Mr. Butler, when he was severely 
heckled on the situation in India, showed himself com- 
pletely at his ease in a situation where it would have been 
easy to have made a false step. The excuse so often given 
by the older men, that they must remain until the gaps 
made by the casualties in the Great War are made good, is 
wearing increasingly thin. Their indispensability is less and 
less conspicuous. 

x * * x 


There is so little in these days that divides the Govern- 
ment from the Opposition, that Labour Members are forced 
desperately to search in the most unlikely quarters for an 
excuse for an attack. They thought that they had found 
one in the Foreign Office requirement that Mr. Gallacher 
should sign a statement promising to take no part in the 
Spanish civil war as a condition of being allowed to go to 
Spain. Their case was instantly exploded by Mr. Eden’s 
explanation that a similar declaration was demanded of all 
journalists going to Spain, and that in fact two dozen had 
signed it. Labour back-benchers were then reduced to 
insinuating that the rule had been invented for Mr. Gallacher, 
and only afterwards applied to other journalists, and Mr. 
Attlee jumped up to cross-examine the Foreign Secretary 
with the ferocity of a pre-War Opposition leader who had 
convinced himself that he was on the track of a first-class 
Government scandal. It all rang very hollow. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


UT of a welter of rumours regarding the intentions 
of the President of the United States in the inter- 
national sphere one fact emerges unassailable—the 
urgent desire of both the President and his Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, for a closer understanding 
between the United States and the European democracies, 
and in particular between the United States and Great 
Britain. Psychologically the response to that desire 
on this side of the Atlantic will be warm and immediate, 
There are many differences between the two English- 
speaking peoples. To minimise them would be foolish, 
for they are both natural and stimulating. The United 
States of America became an independent republic 
because it preferred to be free of domination by Great 
Britain, and its population today is largely made up of 
immigrants, and the sons and grandsons of immigrants, 
who left Europe and settled in America because they 
preferred to be out of Europe. That is sufficient ex- 
planation in itself of America’s instinctive attitude of 
isolation. We do well to recognise that attitude and 
respect it. And when facts have become too strong for 
it, and far-seeing American statesmen realise that their 
country, both for its own good and the world’s, must 
collaborate increasingly with Europe, and most of all 
with Britain, neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Cordeil 
Hull, nor the simplest reader of a local paper in Minnesota 
or Nevada or Tennessee, must be given a shadow of 
excuse for doubting the desire of this country for such 
a partnership. 

Partnership, it may be objected, is a dangerous word, 
implying a degree of co-operation for which neither 
country is prepared. It is true that anyone who talks or 
thinks in terms of an Anglo-American alliance is cherish- 
ing an illusion not merely void of substance but definitely 
injurious to Anglo-American friendship. But partner- 
ship is a practical rather than a sentimental relationship, 
and it has been contracted already with singularly for- 
tunate results by the United States, Great Britain and 
France in the monetary sphere. That was a beginning, 
and a most encouraging beginning. It would be disas- 
trous if it also proved to be an end. The question 
whether in fact it will be cannot wait much longer for an 
answer. America’s desire to extend the agreement 
from the financial to the economic sphere and keep the 
partnership open for those States to join who will is no 
secret. Mr. Cordell Hull was known, long before he 
was made Secretary of State, as a convinced and resolute 
advocate, if not of complete free trade, at any rate of 
trade freed from the cramping fetters that have been 
clamped on it in the last five years. He has devoted 
himself since his appointment, with conspicuous success, 
to the conclusion of bilateral trade treaties, all involving 
substantial tariff reductions, with a dozen or more different 
countries—among which Great Britain does not figure. 


The omission has not gone unnoticed in the United 
States. The impassioned nationalism of various European 
States, expressed as fanatically in the economic as in the 
military sphere, has gone far to convert America to that 
gospel of the reduction of tariff barriers which the 
President and the Secretary of State are preaching with 
energy and conviction. Everyone in that country, as 
everyone in this, knows that it is profoundly and disas- 
trously true that out of the attempt—and certain failure 


—to establish economic self-sufficiency Springs 
inevitable temptation to seek the desired self-suffic; te 
by force of arms ; what appear to be merely econoni 
problems raise far other than economic Consideration, 
No State, indeed, is entirely a free agent in this matter 
for its policy must depend in some degree on the policies 
other Governments adopt. We have little incentive tp 
develop commerce with countries which regard thei: 
export trade primarily as the instrument to finance Vast 
armament programmes, the purpose of which can og} 
be looked on with suspicion. But between cettiy 
countries of the world—the United States, Great Britain 
France, the Scandinavian States, Holland, Belgium—ny 
such considerations arise. All of them are democracig 
enjoying freedom of religion and speech and writing 
They think the same thoughts, and metaphorically 
the case of America and Britain, literally—they speak the 
same language. Any ties that can draw them close 
and minister to their common prosperity are effective 
contributions to stability and peace. 


That is the conviction held by Mr. Roosevelt and bis 
Cabinet, and there will be little disposition to challeng 
it here. The task now is to give effect to it. It cy 
be achieved first of all by the negotiation of a trad 
treaty between Great Britain and the United State, 
The difficulties in the way of that are obvious. Its 
purpose is, of course, to lower duties against American 
goods in Britain and against British goods in the United 
States, and to attempt the former might mean in some 
cases colliding with the preferences conceded to the 
Dominions under the Ottawa agreements of 1932, 
But that is in no sense a fatal objection. Canada, also 
bound by the Ottawa agreement, has found it easy to 
conclude a reciprocity agreement with the United States, 
and, as Mr. H. V. Hodson showed in an article in Th 
Spectator of March 5th, the diversion of trade from 
the United States to the Dominions as the result of 
Imperial Preference is considerably less than is com- 
monly supposed. But any trade treaty must involve 
some sacrifice of protection—if sacrifice is not a misnomer 
for a process by which the consumer almost necessarily 
benefits—and at the coming Imperial Conference the 
question of individual sacrifices for the common good 
will, it may be hoped, be faced in a large and constructive 
spirit. 

The moment is critical. Mr. Roosevelt, if he were 
a dictator, might offer fuller co-operation with Great 
Britain that he is free to do today. But economic 
co-operation he can offer without hesitation or reserve. 
Congress and the country will support him to the full 
in that. The right response on this side, particularly 
if it could include proposals for a debt settlement, would 
provide the basis for an understanding whose stabilising 
effects would be felt throughout Europe and Asia 
What might follow that we need not seek to explore. 
Nothing could be more unwise than to try to extract 
from America binding engagements which she does not 
desire to give regarding her policy in various hypo- 
thetical eventualities. What can be achieved, and is 
worth unremitting effort to achieve, is the establishment 
between the two English-speaking peoples of such 
relations as to make it certain that if either of them 1s 
ever faced with crisis the other will give effect to its 
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thies far beyond the limits of any written bond. 
Lal ‘c co-operation is.a starting-point, but, again, a 
rarting-point only. And it must not be limited to 
= States only. The lead in a movement for lower 
riffs has been given by the small States of Northern 
, and their appeal to the Great Powers—Britain 


ad France in particular—to respond is not to be 


ignored. There are signs that that is being recognised. 
The invitation extended to M. van Zeeland to explore 
the possibilities of a wider agreement is an encouraging 
move, wholly in line with President Roosevelt’s 
purpose, and justifying some hope of agreements 
that would remove a fruitful cause of international 
antagonisms. 


STRIKES AND RE-ARMAMENT 


HEN Sir Stafford Cripps made his much-criticised 
speech advising munition-workers to hold up 
qunitions, he was not (as had often seemed the case on 
revious occasions) merely following the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick, who wanted to make people’s flesh creep. 
His act was more comparable to that of throwing a 
lighted match into a powder-magazine. 

Consider the industrial situation at the moment. 
for ten years Great Britain has been almost strikeless. 
During most of the time unemployment was the dominant 
actor. In the leading trades so many men were work- 
ss that those who had jobs were loth to jeopardise 
them, Today that restraint has gone. The boot is on 
the other leg. Re-armament upon the crest of a trade 
boom has for shortage of work substituted shortage of 
workers. Prices tend to rise ; profits are reputed to be 
rising; and most of the conditions are present for an 
epidemic of “ prosperity strikes” to break out. This 
could be regarded as affecting issues of internal social 
progress only, were it not for the need of re-armament. 
But if we are persuaded that, for her own safety and the 
world’s peace, it is essential during 1937 for Great Britain 
to be re-armed as quickly as possible, then it becomes 
vital that her industrial affairs during the present year 
should not follow the course of 1911-12, or 1919-20, 
or 1921, or 1926. Large engineering strikes, a national 
coal strike, or a series of paralysing conflicts in the 
transport industries, need, above ail, to be avoided. 


When the tide of industrial prosperity began to flow 
again about three years ago, it became the business of 
the trade union executives to secure correspondingly 
improved terms for their members. This they did for 
several years with marked success, not by strikes but 
by skilful negotiation. The balance-sheet of wage- 
increases down to the end of last year was an imposing 
one, and the position of the union officials seemed 
correspondingly strong, despite some unofficial strikes 
and a good deal of sniping by the so-called “ rank and 
file” —a term that in trade union parlance does not really 
apply to the mass of the memberships, but rather to the 
minor delegates and branch committeemen, who have 
not, but would like to have, the paid jobs. But the 
advent of the bigger armament programme brought a 
change. Unrest in the workshops became a_ hopeful 
froposition. It affected’ not merely munition-workers, 
but all those trades, such as coal, on which the munition 
industries depend. 


Put yourself in the place of an engineer in an armament 
works. For years your employment has been precarious 
and your wages much lower than they used to be by 
comparison with those of workers in many less skilled 
trades. Now the nation’s necessity presents you with a 
chance of squaring, as you think, the account. Shall you 
uke it? Patriotism may say “No,” and common sense 





may add that, if everybody tries to play this game, 
democracy in self-defence will have to stop it. But 
then a still small voice within—responding to the voices 
without (neither still nor small) of the “ rank and file ” 
aspirants—whispers “ First come, first served.” When 
the angel troubles the waters of the pool of Siloam, those 
who jump in before the others will get the benefit. 
Munition workers cannot ultimately expect the nation 
to let them hold it to ransom for whatever advances they 
may choose to demand. But they can be fairly confident 
that any gain snatched in the meantime will not be taken 
away. This is the logic behind an insurgent sally like 
the strike at Parkhead. It is not easy to refute on the 
short view. 


Of course, on the long view things look different. It 
becomes obvious that, if every section, or any large 
number of sections, behaved like that, the result must 
be chaos and disaster. The,logic is seen to be no better 
than that behind every selfish stampede. But the central 
executive of a great trade union, which has to take account 
of all the varied interests and localities comprised in its 
own membership and cannot wholly ignore those of other 
unions either, has ordinarily a much clearer perception 
of this than is vouchsafed to the local shop steward or 
branch Boanerges. And the possibility of avoiding 
stampede at the present juncture depends upon how far 
the stronger men on the trade union executives preserve 
their influence over the course of affairs. 


Sir Walter Citrine warned employers the other day, 
in a speech at Dorchester, that with a rising membership 
and in presence of industrial recovery, “‘ the trade union 
movement is getting impatient.” Some employers 
recognise this and are acting accordingly; a striking 
example of wise recognition—in a quarter where wisdom 
of that kind has been too rare in the past—is the new 
wages agreement just conceded by the coalowners of 
South Wales. A generous and understanding attitude 
towards the experienced heads of the trade union world 
seems the plainest dictate of prudence in the circumstances 
of today. To deny to reasonable negotiation what you 
may yield to violent attack may occasionally be justified 
in policy: but it certainly cannot be when national 
interests above and behind your own render the main- 
tenance of industrial peace for the time being a supremely 
important end in itself. 

On the pros and cons in present trade disputes it is 
not necessary to embark in detail here. Suffice it to 
note, in the first place, that if each of the three now in 
the forefront took a bad turn—which no very unusual 
development might cause them to take—the nation 
might find on its hands a coal strike, an engineering 
strike, and a London transport strike almost simul- 
taneously. Such stoppages in the present state of world 
affairs would present a life-and-death challenge to 
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democracy. The State would have to find and use 
some means of putting them down, or the resulting 
paralysis of Great Britain as a Great Power might launch 
a world-war. It would be pure folly for the trade 
unions, even in their own narrowest interest, to shape 
the issues to that pass. If they want—as they should— 
to preserve the right to strike, they must use it warily. 
Neither in Russia nor in Germany nor in Italy does it 
any longer exist; and if Parkhead was situated in any 
of those countries, its shop stewards would have been 
shot. That is no argument for their forgoing their 
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liberties here ; but it is an argument against their exn,: 
ing. those liberties without careful regard for the wi, 
weal of the nation, which is manifestly at stake 
Secondly, in all these trades we notice the ving 
to insubordination within the union. It js q 
legend among militant trade unionists that such 
ordination has in the past benefited the 
There are exceptions to every rule. But the rule which 
emerges from the real history of British trade Unionisn 
is quite opposite. Discipline, not insurgency, has been 
its strength. 


insup, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE transference next autumn of Sir William Beveridge 
from the Directorship of the London School of Econ- 
omics to the Mastership of University College, Oxford, is in 
form only a move from one high administrative post to another. 
But in fact, since the actual executive burdens attached to 
the new charge will be much lighter than those of the old, 
Sir William should be enabled to resume those tasks of 
research and writing, in which he has always shown such 
marked originality. At the same time his accession to 
Oxford will reinforce the efforts that have been made in 
recent years to render Oxford a really important centre 
for the teaching of Politics. Apart from any lecturing 
that he may care to do himself, he is nothing if not a promoter 
of practical advances. And one of the spheres in which 
advance is most feasible at Oxford today is the study of 
Politics (as distinct from History), which the so-called 
“ Modern Greats ” school has opened up. 
x x * * 

Sir William’s translation leaves an appointment of the 
first importance to be made at the School of Economics, 
for the school has grown since the War to the dimensions 
of one of the larger universities, with some 3,000 students 
on its books, and a teaching staff of 130. What is equally 
pertinent, it has gained the reputation of being a peculiarly 
effective forcing-house for 2 certain type of political opinion— 
broadly that professed by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, to 
whom it virtually owes its existence. Sir William Beveridge 
himself may properly be described as a sound Liberal, with 
no inclination to the Marxist views which appeal so much 
to so many of his staff. He followed an interesting succession 
of Directors—Professor Hewins (in those days a Liberal), 
Sir Halford Mackinder (a Conservative Imperialist), and 
Sir William Pember Reeves (a Socialist). The new Director 
will no doubt be appointed, and rightly, on grounds of 
scholarship and administrative ability, but the choice will 
presumably depend in some degree on whether it is desired 
to stimulate or arrest the leftward trend. 

x * *« * 

Dr. Vaughan Williams most laudably combines principle 
with practice. This week he is carrying through at Dorking, 
for the 28th year, that admirable fixture, the Leith Hill 
Musical Festival. Last week, in an address which only 
the local paper reported, he was pressing the challenging 
question why Dorking—and any other town of Dorking’s 
modest size—should not be a teeming centre of culture, 
with its own school of philosophers, its own school of poets, 
its own school of painters, its own school of composers. 
Weimar, he observed with justice, was only a small town 
when Goethe made it a literary centre; Edinburgh was 
only a small town when it came to be known as the Athens 
of the north. That is true, but the capital of a country 
or a grand-duchy has an attractive force that makes mere 
size irrelevant. But towns that can never be a Weimar 
or an Edinburgh—or an Oberammergau—could be a very 
great deal more than they are. Where can we fiad anywhere 
a really thriving local centre of music, or drama, or art, or 
literature ? Stratford? Newlyn? Kendal? Malvern? I 


hope, and do not doubt, that there are more than ] know of 
But that Dr. Vaughan Williams’ dream is no more than ; 
dream is, I am afraid, undeniable. 

* * * * 

The inquest on Frank Vosper ended, as was inevitable, in 
an “ open” verdict. But no unbiassed student of the eviden 
can doubt what happened. Vosper, a quiet and very hari. 
working man, had put in a perfunctory appearance at a wig 
party, from which he wished to slip out without attracting 
attention. His easiest egress, as he supposed, was through the 
cabin window ; on other great liners, to which he was el 
accustomed, it would have landed him conveniently on a deg 
passage. But all ships have peculiarities, and on this French 
liner what lay immediately below the window was not dec 
but sea. Stepping out backwards he dropped sheer. Qu 
of this simple but tragic accident the ghouls of the popular 
Press at once manufactured a story of sex and suicide. The word 
“* manufactured ”’ seems justified, because all the statements 


to support it, alleged to have been made by the captain and } 


others, were afterwards entirely repudiated by them. The 
legend, which was embroidered day after day for millions of 
readers to gloat over—about a leading actor-playwright 
committing suicide for love of a film-star—had no foundation 
at all. But of course its “ news value ” was enormous: 9 
enormous that truth, probability, decency, and any scintil 
of the respect due to mourners in face of death, could all be 
disregarded for the sake of it. 


* * * * 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
So Lord Tennyson, in “ In Memoriam ” : 
““ You get more fun from honest beer, 
Believe me, than from half the cars.” 


So, in effect, Dr. Ernest Barker in a letter to The Time. 
(His words, literatim, were: ‘“ There is more good fun in 
honest beer than in half the cars I see whirling about”) 
It may be so, and it may be the beer that makes the cas 
whirl; no car has ever performed that gyration before my 
unclouded vision. And the cars I know are no doubt the 
other half, for I unquestionably get more fun out of such 
as I have driven than I should from all the beer ever brewed. 
That, in a word, is my reply to Dr. Barker’s deplorable 
suggestion that only those should be licensed to possess 
cars who can give a good reason for owning them. To si 
that because a man has to make a case before he is licensed 
to run an ale-house, a man should have to make a case before 
he is licensed to run a motor-car is to confuse the issue- 
unless it is the licensee and not the consumer who gets tht 
fun from beer. Let m2 invoke another pair of Cambridgt 
poets : 
“* Malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man ”’ ; 
but, 
** Malt does less than Morris can 
To liven up the heart of man.” 
JANUS. 
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THE ATLANTIC: 


BOND OR BARRIER ?—I 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


MERICAN opinion and policy towards the outside 
A yorld is again fluid. A year ago they leant strongly 
wards insulation. The Anglo-American relationship seemed 
: and static. Co-operation, even of the most informal 
seemed to be ruled out. That is no longer the case. 
The currency arrangement between Washington, Paris and 
London was largely the result of good team-work between 
ihe English-speaking capitals and there are important possi- 
piities of the broadening of the scope of this co-operation. 
With those possibilities and their American background this 
geries of articles will mainly deal. 

It must be said at once that the cardinal principles of 
American foreign policy are not changing and will not change. 
The visitor beyond the Atlantic is often told that the United 
sates and the countries of the Empire ought to * get 
rogether ” so as to be ready to pool their vast strength in arms 
ind resources and use their control over raw materials for 

ihe protection of peace. Such sentiments come from a 

ninority. They no more represent national opinion than did 

jst autumn the belief so confidently expressed by those who 

dress for dinner and pay super-tax that Mr. Roosevelt would 
jse the Presidential election. 

When people were irritated by the billingsgate with which 
the German Press recently bespattered them because Mr. 
la Guardia, the Italian-Jewish reform Mayor of New York, 
tad suggested that Herr Hitler, the “‘ brown-shirted fanatic,” 
ought to be put into a chamber of horrors at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, the Chicago Tribune published a cartoon 
in which Uncle Sam said to the Mayor, “ Maybe you haven’t 
heard about it, Son, but, for the last 1 50 years off and on, 
[have been trying to keep out of the neighbours’ quarrels.” 
Anyone who, like myself, happened to be in the basin of the 
Mississippi at the time saw the accuracy with which that 
sentence reflects the preponderant feeling. The “‘ average 
American ” still regards as dangerous idealists those who want 
his country to join the League of Nations, still counts the 
security of his coasts and the integrity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as the only “ vital interests ” for which he is prepared 
to fight and still holds to the ancient doctrine of no entangle- 
ments in European politics. 

But political isolation does not rule out ad hoc co-operation. 
This the United States has often shown since the War. She 
asisted, for instance, at the Disarmament Conference and 
payed an important part in the various efforts to settle 
reparations during the *twenties. She is at this moment 
working with us to hold the exchanges steady ; and there is 
tow every reason to believe that she is prepared to go further 
ina joint effort for the rehabilitation of international trade, 
provided that we meet her half way. This is a signal change 
ime last spring. Then the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment was willing to take a forward step but it was highly 
doubtful whether Congress would implement its willingness. 
Mr. Hull, Mr. Roosevelt’s able and perspicacious Foreign 
Secretary, had already decided that the best immediate 
watribution which the United States could make to peace 
was to try to bring about a general lowering of trade barriers. 
Hence he was busily negotiating commercial treaties under 
which the lower duties obtained in each bilateral agreement 
Were, and are, extended automatically to other countries. 
Hence, too, the constructive sympathy with which he 
tsponded not long afterwards to M. Blum’s appeal for 
‘upport for the franc. 

Congress, on the other hand, was threatening to pass a 
‘utute for the regulation of exports in the event of another 
War in such a way as to reduce them to a minimum with all 
telligerents, This “ hundred per cent.” neutrality would, 
'S proponents hoped, prevent the United States from being 


nature, 


dragged into the war. Mr. Hull and his advisers saw that, 
however that might be, it would certainly do other things. 
It would encourage economic nationalism by forcing other 
countries to make, or prepare to make, for themselves manu- 
factured war material which they would normally have got 
from the United States. It would injure the American 
export trade by forcing them to foster new supplies of raw 
materials which, like cotton, they would normally get in 
war-time from the United States. It would thus compromise 
any movement towards freer trading. It would make the 
threatened countries of the Old World, and especially our- 
selves, feel that it was hardiy worth trying to co-operate with 
the United States. 

Today Congress is considering neutrality legislation which, 
while still directed to the curtailment of exports to belliger- 
ents, is likely to do so in a manner less disconcerting to us and 
the other European democracies and less prejudicial to 
American domestic economy. It has also, after a surprisingly 
short debate, authorised Mr. Hull to continue the negotiation 
of low tariff agreements. 


The original desire of Congress for safety-first insulation 
was due to the reinforcement of tradition by popular fear of 
war and to domestic preoccupations. At home the bitterest 
of election campaigns was about to start. Abroad the 
Abyssinian affair advertised the danger of war and raised 
doubts whether the diplomacy of the democracies in general 
and of England in particular could withstand the dictatorships. 
Today the causes of domestic preoccupation are as urgent as 
ever. The relations of capital and labour are seething. The 
President’s suggestions for the reform of the Supreme Court 
have caused as vitriolic a controversy as any that raged around 
the early phases of the New Deal. Everywhere the possi- 
bility of great changes in the social system disturb imagina- 
tions. The drift of European affairs is watched with as 
much concern as ever. In Washington it is feared that, 
useful as the British rearmament programme is in bringing 
the balance of power down on the side of the democracies, 
the armament race must, unless checked, end by being at 
least as dangerous to peace as economic nationalism. 
Throughout the country the possibility of war still engrosses 
men’s minds. The Peace Societies—American Peace Ways, 
Incorporated, the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, the Women’s League for International Peace and many 
others, are as busy as ever with their propaganda, praying 


“ the American Mother to remember that “ she did not raise 


her boy to be a soldier,” and the American man to stay neutral 
in case of war. Strong elements in the Churches urge the 
country to bury its head in the same sands of “ wishful ” 
sentimentalism. 

Why then has Congress modified its demand for complete 
isolation? As one travels about the country one soon 
discovers that the reason is as obvious as it is important. 
The American people, or rather the unusually large propor- 
tion of them now thinking about such things, are beginning 
to appraise their external relations less in terms of tradition 
and sentiment and more in terms of economics and expediency. 
They are beginning to apprehend that insulation, so attrac- 
tive in theory, may not work in practice. The farming and 
industrial communities are beginning to wonder whether 
there may not be something in the argument that anything 
like a complete embargo upon exports to belligerents would 
about ruin the United States, if she were forced to endure 
a long neutrality, by upsetting the equili+rium of her internal 
economy and that, in the meantime, the prospect of such an 
embargo would certainly not help her to recover her export 
trade. The insistence of the exponents of the New Deal 
upon the necessity of a balanced economy is thus, curiously 
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enough, producing its first important results in the foreign 
rather than in the domestic field. 

Qualms as to the soundness of automatic isolation do not, 
moreover, spring entirely from economic considerations. 
One notes, in places where such views would have been 
dismissed with contumely a year ago, growing doubts whether 
the United States, in spite of the advantages which geography 
has given her, might not do well to consider the feasibility 
of ensuing peace by helping to prevent war rather than by 
trying to avoid it after it has started. There is also the moral 
aspect of the problem. The constant hammering by the most 
powerful President in modern times and by other moulders 
of opinion upon the disaster that would follow for our 
civilisation if dictatorship was allowed to triumph over 
democracy has encouraged the putting of obvious questions. 
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So, too, has the continual advertisement by 


Ge 
Germans of their worst side. FMANY and the 


“This Bill creates nothing but a parin 
nations.” 

“The passage of this Bill means that a few miiitac: 
can gobble up the rest of the world. It will usher Ite Powe 
rampage of militarist conquests that the world has © greates: 
The legislation under consideration lumps together a Seen, 
and the robbed, the murderer and the murdered.” © Tobbe: 
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These indictments of the neutrality project as it now stan 
are, as already indicated, exaggerated. But they are an 
of record if only because they were made recently at 
House of Representatives by two members, not from the 
Atlantic coast with its oversea contacts, but from th 
inland region so often accused of careless and stubbon 
provincialism. ‘i 


ARE WE BETTER OFF ?—II 


By COLIN CLARK 


N my article in last week’s Spectator I showed that 
the population of this country as a whole was 
substantially better off in 1930 than it was in 1911. But 
what determines the distribution of income and the well- 
being of the various sections of the community? Let us 
begin with the working-class population. Professor Bowley 
conducted a series of enquiries in various towns in 1924, 
having made similar enquiries in the same towns in 1913, 
and published the results under the title “ Has Poverty 
Diminished?” He reached the conclusion that it had. 
The cost of living in 1924 was 75 per cent. above that of 
1913, but average income per wage-earner had risen in a 
greater proportion, owing not so much to a rise in wage 
rates, as to the fact that a greater proportion of wage carners 
were now engaged in the more highly paid occupations. 
But there were two other important factors making for 
greater well-being, and one for !ess. The two former 
were that there were on the one hand fewer children, 
on the other hand mere earners per family in 1924 
than in 1913. The unfavourable factor of course was 
that unemployment was considerably more severe in 1924 
than in 1913. 

Though it is regrettable to have to admit such a gap in 
statistical knowledge, it must be stated that no such direct 
comparative enquiries have been made since 1924. In 
1929-1931 large-scale social surveys were made in London, 
Liverpool and Southampton, but except in the case of 
London there were no previous enquiries with which the 
results could be compared. In London it was found that 
the well-being of the average working-class family was 
considerably greater than in the 1890’s, but it is harder 
to say how the 1930 figures compare with those of 1913. 


Since 1924 the value of real wages—that is to say wages 
divided by the cost of living—has considerably increased ; 
on the other hand unemployment has become considerably 
worse. In mid-1924 9 per cent. of the insured population 
were unemployed. We are now becoming reconciled to 
the unemployment figure varying between 22 per cent. 
in a bad year (1932) and 14 per cent. in a good year (1936), 
and the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Commission 
tell us to anticipate 16} per cent. on an average for the next 
eight years. During recent years the number of children per 
family has continued to decrease, but the number of earners 
per family is also decreasing, owing to the break-up of old 
families, and the marriage of sons and daughters who have 
hitherto pooled their earnings with those of their parents. 
There is no doubt that a working-class family in which 
the earners are continucusly employed -is considerably 
better off now than it was in 1924, but it is doubtful whether 
in other cases this is not almost entirely offset by the in- 
creasing amount of poverty due to unempleyment. 


The numbers of employers and independent business-:y¢, 
declined from 1911-1921 and subsequently rose slightly 
It is difficult to say what they will do in the future, The 
two most important types are retail traders and fame, 
and in spite of certain exceptions, the long-run trend yj 
probably be towards a reduction in numbers of both these types, 
Even if their numbers are maintained their average income 
will probably not be. But there are many branches of 
industry, including some very unexpected ones, where there 
are an increasing number of openings for small-scale 
independent employers. 

The prospects for the salary-earner remain good. There 
is a genuine and proportionately increasing demand for his 
services, and, judging by the unemployment figures, he js 
not in excessive supply. It might indeed be said that an 
important, though rather subtle, element in working-class 
well-being is the considerably higher possibility now open 
to working-class families that their sons will be able to 
obtain well-paid salaried work. As pointed out above, the 
number of well-paid posts has increased necrly threefold 
since I91I, and the rate of inflow into the professions ani 
higher paid business posts must be very much greater tha 
it was. 

Another factor of considerable importance is in the figures 
of distribution of property, as worked out by Daniels and 


Campion. The following are the estimated number of 
people owning property worth over £100: 

IQII a 3% 2,500,000 

1924 he ee 5,000,000 

1930 ae a he 6,200,000 

1936 Pe : 7,000,000 


Though the general distribution of incomes remains almost 
exactly the same as it was in the past, and though the average 
well-being of the working-classes is only very slightly higher 
than it was 25 years ago, each individual working-clas 
family is offered a slightly better draw in the lottery of lif. 
It has a greater prospect of one of its members rising 
to a well-paid salaried post, and a greater prospect of accumu: 
lating or being bequeathed a small amount of property. 
From these two economic facts flow many of the mos 
important social and political consequences of the presett 
day. 

Having established the fact that the prosperity of variou 
classes at present rises and falls with the national income as! 
whole, we can conclude with an examination of changes 1 
this figure and its prospects for future years. Nation 
income can best be measured for our purpose in terms 0: 
average income produced per head of the working population. 
Prices vary from year to year, and therefore the figures 0 
income are divided by an index numter representative of th 
change in prices, so as to reduce all prices to present-day level 
Income produced per head was £189 a year in 1911. Inth 
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ggo’s it had been £120 a year and had been rising, not 
veal but at a somewhat diminishing rate, in the years up 
1913. 1924 showed a figure of £185 a year, 7.¢., the com- 

unity as a whole appeared to be slightly worse off than in 
grt. But two factors must be remembered in this connexion. 

Between 1911 and 1924 the average hours of work per week 
had been reduced by over 10 per cent., and also there had 
been a considerable increase in unemployment. In 1911 
the working population was employed with a margin of only 
» percent. of unemployment. In 1924 there were 9 per 
cent, of unemployed. Those who were in work were pro- 
ducing income at the rate of £204 per annum, or considerably 
more than in 1911, in spite of the reduction of hours. 

This is a very remarkable result. Everyone would have 
expected national productivity in 1924 to have been low, 
or at any rate not fully to have recovered from the effects of 
the War. The most plausible reason which can be suggested 
js that the War very much forced the pace of technical 

rogress, and the post-War situation, in spite of its apparent 
drawbacks, in reality gave the community excellent oppor- 
tunity for exploiting new methods of production. 

Since 1924 the advance has continued. Though the 
President of the Board of Trade was exaggerating when he 
sid lately that we had made as much economic progress 
in the last twenty-five years as in the whole of the nineteenth 
certiry put together, progress has certainly been rapid. If 
we confine ourselves to the figures of income produced per 
person in work, omitting the unemployed, we find that the 
figure has risen from £204 in 1924 to £250 in 1936, a 22 per 
cent, increase. These figures refer to income produced. 


The value of income consumed has shown an even greater 
rise, of 28 per cent. This is for two reasons. In the first 
place, a considerably smaller proportion of the national 
income is now being saved and a greater proportion con- 
sumed. Savings are now only 6 per cent. of net income, as 
against 8.1 per cent. in 1924 and 12.2 per cent. in 1907. In 
the second place, for each £100 worth of goods exported, we 
obtain a considerably greater quantity of consumable imports 
than we did in 1924 or 1911. This latter factor is described 
by economists as “‘ advantageous terms of trade.” We are 
right to reckon this effect separately as far as possible, because 
the abnormal cheapness of imported foodstuffs during recent 
years is not necessarily permanent; in fact it is now passing 
away. But the increase in the internal productivity of our 
industries ought, in ordinary circumstances, to be permanently 
retained. 


Much of this increase has been brought about during recent 
years by the utilisation to fairly full capacity of many industries 
which had for some years only been partially utilised. This 
having been done, cannot be done over again, and it would 
not be wise to predict any further startling increase in produc- 
tivity over the next few years. The community must now 
await the fruits of the somewhat slower process of the creation 
of new industries, or the equipment of existing industries 
with greater productive capacity—for both of which ample 
capital is available. If we have now succeeded in training the 
economic organism to grow steadily, without the alternation 
of stumps and bcoms, so much the better. In my opinior, 
the present situation contains within itself no objective need 
for a slump, and will not do so if wisely handled. 


GUNS AND CARBOHYDRATES 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


HE summer tourist as he moves from beer-garden to 
beer-hall, from hotel to pension, is impressed with a 
definite picture of the German scene and the German people : 
the artificially mediaevalised towns and the peasant costumes 
will leave their mark. The Englishman will ask the waiter 
what he thinks of Hitler and he may notice that the beggars 
have gone from the streets. He is capable of assessing a 
political system by the punctuality of trains, and attention 
to superficial detail can produce on him results better than 
newspaper propaganda. The tourist’s Germany is one of 
several. Those whose business is with the Wilhelmstrasse 
see another and a different Germany, peopled with the ghosts 
of Bismarck, von Biilow and the Kaiser. Yet curiously 
enough the reports in English newspapers such as The Times 
make this Germany of foreign policy more closely accessible 
in England than in Germany itself. 

The newspapers of Germany do in fact contain very much 
information. But the effect of government control is so to 
admix this matter with propaganda and verbiage that only a 
mind fresh with knowledge from outside sources is able to 
decode the news they bring. The result is that one seems 
to live in a gallery of echoes ; somewhere beyond the rever- 
berations there is a voice speaking intelligibly but unheard. 
Thus it is that in Germany itself action important to the 
outside world can take place without the people being capable 
of following events in sequence. 

The winter Germany is terribly bleak. The fields are 
frost-bound and there is less autumn-sown grain to carry a 
Promise of spring through the dark months. On a Sunday 
the family does not pack into a saloon car and make an outing. 
The quietness even extends over the towns ; in the small 
market place a band plays thinly into the cold air by the side 
of the field-kitchen, where the Eintopfgericht is bought by 
dutiful citizens, who pay double value fortheir meal in order 
0 support the Winterhilfe. The drably-clad crowd does not 
‘ppear to be weariag™ its Sunday clothes, and the children 
sem pasty-faced, the youths pimply. 


The bigger towns are marked by the diversity of uniforms. 
It is difficult to recall that also in England rearmament is 
taking place on the grand scale: an airman’s uniform in 
London is a rarity, nor could an officer let himself be seen 
in what he considers his working-clothes. Nevertheless 
these uniforms of Germany are not all the dashing finely-cut 
suits of pre-War days, one sees too many dull-faced recruits 
in ill-fitting clothes of poor material. In fact in the features 
of these young men and their young women can be seen 
the beginning of an effect of rearmament that may be more 
enduring than fortresses or trenches. 

Malnutrition is extensive. A traditional German bias 
towards starchy foods has been deliberately fostered, largely 
on the basis that to produce the maximum number of calories, 
or energy producing units, from a given area of ground, a 
cereal must be grown instead of letting an animal graze. 
So pasture land is being turned to the plough : the available 
supply of meat is automatically reduced at the same time as 
the production of lard and butter. That is to say the two 
other food-components, protein from meat, and fat from 
meat and milk, become either so difficult to obtain or so 
expensive that a healthy or balanced ratio of the three elements 
of diet is impossible. The protective elements of diet, the 
vitamins, are also supplied inadequately in a predominately 
starchy diet. 

There are two aspects of nutrition: a short-term problem 
of how to supply a man with the necessary number of calories 
to enable him to do his work for the time being ; and a long- 
term problem of supplying man, mother and children with a 
diet which will give the individual an extended period of 
useful life and ultimately improve the physical standard of 
the race as a whole. The first aspect is that appropriate to 
war-time, and it is in this stage that Germany is at present. 
Preference of guns to butter in scientific terms means a 
diet largely of carbohydrates. The immediate effect seems 
to be a puffiness and paleness of features: the eventual 
effect cannot be predicted, but an alarming condition has been 
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observed amongst people who have lived for several generations 
on some kinds of inappropriate diet in which growth of bone 
in the skull increases so as to press on the brain and cause the 
sufferer to be liable to fits of irresponsibility and hysteria. 

The real condition reflected in this particular matter is 
shortage of wealth. This is the dominant characteristic of 
Germany at the moment. Unemployment has been reduced 
to a level approaching the minimum, but at the cost of the 
general standard of living: the country’s reserves have been 
spent in a programme of rearmament which will soon have to 
be a programme of renewal and replacement. The immediate 
shortage of things is explained as a conspiracy to deprive 
Germany of raw materials and by a false logic the indignation 
of the people is turned to a demand for colonies, which in 
fact would cost money to equip and then would not produce 
the waated materials. In the meanwhile to save grain and 
amplify slightly the supply of meat, animals are being 
slaughtered before the proper time, so that an even greater 
shortage of meat must occur next winter. 

It is impossible to view this condition of things unmoved. 
In the face of the facts themselves any emotion approaching 
malicious pleasure at the difficulties consequent on a political 
system with which one disagrees would be futile. There 


are those in England who would force the situation by bo 
cotting German goods and cutting off the Supplies of y 
currency. Of all policies this must be the most certain} 
disastrous, if, that is to say, war is accepted as a disaste 
Wherever in Germany there are people who would will 5 
let fly against the foreigner, they are those who haye Most 
reason to despair of any other method of improving thei 
situation. 


Generally there seems to be a hope that an understandin 
with Britain can be achieved ; and there is much less assump 
tion in Germany that Britain will be the certain enemy in the 
next war than there is here that the greatest danger of attack 
is from Germany. The present situation differs from that 
of 1912, which it in all too many aspects resembles, in at least 
two respects. One is that both people and Fihrer would 
welcome friendship with Britain: another that there ig an 
element of indecision in Hitler’s policy which allows that 
policy to become modified by any decided British policy, 
By failing to understand Germany’s problems the Western 
powers gave Nazism its opportunity ; any attempt to starve 
Germany into good behaviour now would be an even graver 
error of judgement and in its turn force a disaster of stil] 
greater dimensions. 


THE CRUX OF A MURDER 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HEN Dorian Gray murdered Basil Hallward, he knew 

at once that the disposa! of the corpse in the locked 

room was no task for his exquisite fingers. Fortunately he 

knew a secret about the man of science, Alan Campbell, which 

was so discreditable that the latter consented to destroy the 
corpse. Said he, 

“Ts there a fire in the room upstairs ? ” 

** Yes, there is a gas-fire with asbestos.” 

“JT shall have to go home and get some things from the 
laboratory.” 

(Dorian Gray would have none of this and sent his valet.) 

** After ten minutes a knock came to the door, and the 
servant entered carrying a large mahogany chest of chemicals, 
with a long coil of steel and platinum wire and two rather 
curiously shaped iron clamps.” 

After five hours of work Campbell completed his task. 

** As soon as Campbell had left he went upstairs. There 
was a horrible smell cf nitric acid in the room. But the 
thing which had been sitting at the table was gone.” 

Since the days when I believed The Picture of Dorian Gray 
to be the high-water mark of English fiction, I have wondered 
how Campbell did it. Nitric acid is an admirable agent: a 
mouse boiled in it for a few minutes is converted into a trans- 
parent pale-yellow solution. But how did Alan get enough 
nitric acid to boil Basil ? And what did he do with the coils 
and the curiously-shaped clamps ? 


The problem of the murderer who has been imprudent 
enough te find himself burdened with a corpse, whose existence 
is proof of his crime, is one which has presented itself to many 
writers of the detective-novels which enjoy such deserved 
popularity today. It may be stated—a little crudely—thus. 
It is required to resolve about 120 lbs. of protein, fat and bone 
into matter unrecognisable as having formed part of a human 
body. There are, moreover, at least three essential conditions. 
The operation is to be performed single-handed, without 
attracting attention, and within a few days. 


It is doubtful whether the problem has ever been solved in 
practice. Looked at as a chemical operation, it involves the 
conversion of protein, fat and bone—calcium phosphate— 
into an unorganised condition. It is best that the final product 
should be gas or liquid, which will become utterly lost in the 
air or the sewer respectively. The simplest means of destruc- 





tion is fire, used with some success by Landru ; but, unless 
very powerful and large fires, as of a steam-boiler, are available, 
it is very difficult to complete the combustion, and the smell 
of burning is such as to lead to detection. The four or five 
pounds of ash which is left contain far more phosphates than 
that from any wood or coal; and, as Landru found, metal 
objects, dentures, &c., may survive the fire. The extra- 
ordinary criminal Herman Webster Mudgett, alias H. H. 
Holmes, who equipped a “‘ castle ” in Sixty-third and Wallace 
Streets, Chicago, for the purpose of murder, had a private 
crematorium of a most efficient type. Such luxuries are not 
a fair solution of the murderer’s problem. Given a crema- 
torium or heated furnace-chamber, cremation followed by 
dissolving of the ashes in hydrochloric acid and the flushing 
of the liquid down the drains, would be admirable practice; 
always provided that fragments of gold and porcelain from 
dentures were strained off and later dropped into the sea 
from a Channel steamer. 


Caustic alkalis and strong acids will do the work as well 
as fire, and without the tell-tale cdour of burning. Strong 
acids are difficult to manipulate, because it is hard to obtain 
any vessel at once proof against their corrosion, capable of 
being heated and large enough to contain a body. The use 
of alkalis is simpler, and in 1897 the Chicago sausage-maker 
Luetgert nearly solved the problem. He bought 750 lbs. of 
caustic potash, much used for making soft-soap—and impru- 
dently enough caused an employee to break it up. He put 
the potash and his murdered wife in a vat, used for colouring 
sausages, and blew in steam from a boiler. The strong 
solution of caustic potash dissolved the whole body, except 
the bones, to a brown liquid. The bones he broke up and 
burned in the steam-boiler’s furnace. But, like most 
murderers, he failed in matters of detail. He did not conceal 
his unusual actions from the night-watchman and did not 
empty the vat. In it were found a few recognisable huma 
tones and two tell-tale rings ; the ashes from the furnace also 
contained recognisable fragments of human bone. In France 
an attempt was recently made to destroy a body by immersion 
in sulphuric acid. It failed because the action of the acid, 
if unheated, is slow and parttial. 


Having said so much, I cannot decline the inevitat le challerg¢ 
to solve the problem myself for the benefit of future weavers 
of the fiction of crime. Here, then, is my solution. If! 
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ae 
decided to take to murder, I would prefer to use my 

“, nal powers of synthesising poisons which would 
— very moderate resources of the analyst, rather than 
ei the revolting butcher’s work of destroying a body. 
a destruction there must be, I ask for a reasonably small 
“3 and a house with a gas-copper, and main drainage. 
reed a minimum of forty-eight hours undisturbed. I also 
suppose myself to have a complete indifference to corpses, 
aoquired, let us say; by years in the post-mortem room. 

As soon as I have committed the murder, I lay the corpse 
in the bath. I at once drive in my own car to London or a 
peighbouring town. I buy at an oil-and-coijour merchants 
a1 owt. drum of flake caustic soda. From my chemical 
retailers 1 buy a piece of wire gauze, some rubber tubing, 
and four Winchester quarts of nitric acid. The purchase 
excites no attention, as I am known as a chemist. I also 
urchase a whetstone, @ very large cassero!e and some string. 
] ligature the limbs, each in two places, to prevent effusion 
of much blood and, leaving the corpse in the bath with cold 
water running, I sever the limbs between the ligatures, 
with a sharp knife and a hacksaw. I eviscerate the trunk and 
cut it into four pieces. I also split the skull. The blood is 
«diluted by running water that no deposit is made. Mean- 
while I have put half the caustic soda in the copper and just 
covered it with water. The heat of solution causes the liquid 
to boil. I light the gas under the copper, and introduce the 
limbs one by one. As soon as the flesh of each limb has 
dissolved, I remove the larger bones with tongs, wash them 
and break them into fragments. 

Meanwhile I have half filled the casserole with concentrated 
nitric acid and heated it on a gas-ring set up in a fireplace. 


I add the bone fragments onle at a time to the hot nitric acid, 
whereupon they rapidly dissolve, the fumes passing up the 
chimney with the hot air. As each lot of acid becomes 
exhausted, I pour it down the toilet, after diluting it in a slop- 
pail with 30 times its bulk of water, so making it too dilute 
to attack the pipes. When dissolving the jawbone I take 
care to collect the gold tooth-fillings and put them in my 
waistcoat-pocket. Finally I dissolve my overall and the vic- 
tim’s clothes in the hot caustic soda solution. The liquid 
left in the copper I ladle down the drains, running the taps all 
the while. Any residue of small bones, buttons, &c., left in the 
copper—the wire gauze has its uses here—is dissolved in the 
casserole of nitric acid. The copper, sink, bath and casserole 
are carefully washed, and the rooms cleaned up. I now 
cook myself a hearty meal in the kitchen and have a good hot 
bath, so accounting for the disturbed state of the rooms. 

The empty drum of caustic soda, the acid bottles and the 
casserole are taken in the car to my laboratory, where there 
are many others of the same kind. Here I dissolve the gold 
tooth fillings in agua regia, grind the porcelain false teeth in 
an iron mortar and dissolve them in hydrofluoric acid in a 
leaden dish. The body is now converted into liquid and 
gaseous matter and is wholly unrecognisable. Quod erat 
faciendum. 

But the process is not really to be recommended. Some- 
thing would go wrong somewhere, for a new chemical 
technique can rarely be learned by less than two or 
three attempts. With the exception of the  virtuosi, 
such as Landru and H. H. Holmes, few of us commit enough 
murders to become adepts in the art of concealing them. 
Perhaps it is just as well. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOL 


By DR. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


N the twenties of the present century those secondary 
schools in which the teaching of science extended beyond 
chemistry and physics formed an insignificant minority. 
More recently biology has crept into curricula and the 
teaching of geography has embraced a few astronomical 
and geological data. It is nevertheless still true to say that 
all too often pupils who have left school at sixteen years of 
age or thereabouts, and even many of those whose school 
life has been prolonged two or three years further than this, 
have gone out into the world possessing most inadequate 
scientific information of a general cl aracter. 

For this state of things the public examination system is 
mainly responsible. In justice to the boards who preside 
over the recognised certificate examinations it must be 
allowed that they have been ready enough to set papers for 
which there has been any demand from the schools; on 
the other hand their practice has always been to follow in 
the wake of existing curricula rather than to stimulate the 
unorthodox experiments of pioneers. Thus, in the last 
few years, general papers on chemistry, physics and biology 
have been devised in which a lower standard of attainment 
is accepted than in papers which deal with any one of these 
subjects separately. This is something to the good and 
marks an advance. 

The real question at issue, however, is whether it is 
preferable to give pupils specialised knowledge in two 
sientific subjects only, to give them a general acquaintance 
with three, or whether it would not be feasible to frame a 
wider course of science teaching which should embrace the 
elements of astronomy, geology, and physiology. Now it 
may at once be granted that to adopt the third of these 
altematives and apply jt to all pupils at all stages of their 
school career would be impracticable, and especially detri- 
mental to boys and girls who would pass on to universities 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen and who must continue 
0 specialise in two science subjects if they hope to gain 


scholarships while at school and distinction at a university 
after they have left it. But, as this class of pupil is in a 
small minority, and likely to be so for many years to come, 
it may well be thought that the needs of a large majority 
have been sacrificed in the past, and ate being sacrificed at 
the present time, to the interests of a favoured few who have 
to conform to university requirements. 

The average boy or girl within a very few years of leaving 
school has usually forgotten all but the elements of any 
scientific subject he has studied there. In the case of the 
average middle-aged person this is still more true. These 
elements, however, are remembered throughout the whole of 
life. Would it not therefore be a sounder educational 
policy, so far as science is concerned, to sacrifice depth for 
breadth in the case of the average pupil? With many of 
these any knowledge they may have acquired of animals, 
birds, fishes, insects or trees has been gained outside the 
class-room rather than within it. They are ignorant of the 
functioning of their own bodies; they know next door to 
nothing of the physical history of the earth on which they 
live; the heavens are a sealed book to them; even such 
everyday matters as the working of a petrol engine or of a 
flying machine are rarely explained to them by their teachers, 
and if a natural curiosity dees in fact prompt many boys 
especially to remedy these deficiencies it is on their own 
initiative and in their own leisure hours. 

One real difficulty indeed in the way of reform of 
existing science curricula is that the present generation 
of science teachers were, for the most part, themselves 
trained as specialists in only two scientific subjects, and 
that, outside these, they are themselves no better informed 
than the ordinary man in the street. Thus, if any head- 
master does propose to give science a much wider meaning 
than it has had in the average school hitherto, he is confronted 
not only with examination difficulties, but also with the 
problem of finding teachers on his staff who are capable of 
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imparting the desired information. We are reaping, in fact, 
what was sown in the schools years ago, with the result that 
hordes of children are going out into life with an abysmal 
ignorance of many of the most ordinary natural phenomena. 
On any fine summer day at the seaside, for instance, hundreds 
of people may be seen on piers and promenades gazing 
contemplatively out to sea. How many of them could give 
a reasonably intelligent explanation of the working of the 
tides ? To them the mention of a spring tide would recall 
thoughts of spring, while “‘ neap ” would be a strange word 
which had never probably entered their vocabulary, unless 
perchance they had lived on the coast somewhere. There 
are, again, numbers of British citizens, even today, who have 
never noticed or had brought to their notice, the apparent 
motion of the stars, and it would puzzle not a few so-called 
educated people to account satisfactorily for such ordinary 
phenomena as the duration of twilight or the harvest moon. 


With the advent of hiking and a more widespread appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the countryside it is a sobering 
reflection that probably fewer people in our day have seein 
eyes and understanding minds for nature than in days gone 
by when private schools and governesses were wont to 
teach from such books as Sandford and Merton, or Eyes and 
n) Eyes, which really did give simple scientific information 
to make country rambles more interesting for those who 
possessed it. It is also a curious fact that nature study 
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has had a more prominent place in the curricula 
tary schools than it has ever had in those of 
until just the last few years at all events. 
Fortunately, there have always been a select few juven; 
and adults who have had scientific hobbies of aa = 
another and these are always interesting people with : ? 
to converse. How often at a social function one has a 
sit next to a man, in every way worthy of his place there 4 
able to talk of nothing but his business or his pole 
subjects from which on such occasions one would be sla» 
escape. The smaller the town the more likely this is to ei 
At a certain east-country grammar school in the eight 
agriculture was taught through the medium of a little a 
book written by one “ Tanner.” The facts about Soil, the 
rotation of.crops, the feeding and care of cattle and the aon 
manures were given to pupils whose knowledge was jn du 
course tested by a South Kensington Science and An 
examination. At how many country secondary school 
has there been such instruction given in this century ? Becays 
the facts were simple they were never forgotten. If then : 
be admitted that all scientific knowledge is valuable, ee 
especially that of an elementary kind, what can be said for 
educational system which has year after year tumed Out 
future citizens with practically no scientific instruction in oth; 
subjects than chemistry and physics, and, if they happened 


of the Clemep. 
a later Stage 


_to be “ classics,” may be not even that ? 


STUFFED OWLS 


By RANJEE SHAHANI 


HE other day I had a peep into pre-British India. It 
happened this way. An old friend of mine, whom I 
had not met for heaven knows how many years, suddenly 
started crying in a crowded bazaar: “Wah! Wah!” 
(Excellent! Excellent!) I turned round, and found a 
familiar face grinning at me. ‘“‘ Well, well,” said my ancient 
comrade, grasping me by the hand, “‘ How are we? Alive ? 
First rate ? It is indeed a pleasure to set eyes on you again. 
The ‘ Prodigal’ has returned at last! Good. But what’s 
the matter with you? You haven’t grown. No grey hairs ! 
No care-worn lines! No tummy to speak of! Good 
heavens, what have you been doing? Resting ‘ stay put’ ?” 
“Yes,” I said, smiling; ‘‘ England is a slow country. 
You in India are said to be galloping.” 

“ That’s good ; that’s good,” he cried, slapping his thigh. 
Then, pointing to a passing bullock-cart, that creaked and 
jolted ominously, he said: “‘ We certainly know how to move 
. . . But, joking apart, what have you been doing in Europe ? 
Practising Yoga, or what? ‘Time has taken its toll of us ; 
why not of you, too?” The last words sounded like a bark. 

I told him that, thanks to Major Yeats-Brown and other 
gladiators of God, Yoga was certainly more in vogue in 
England now than even in India; but, personally, I never 
had had the time to indulge in it. 

“* You mean to say you have been so busy that you haven’t 
had time to grow old! Ha! ha! That certainly is an 
improvement on Sindbad.” 

“One can’t help getting aged ; but it is a disgrace to grow 
old!” 

He looked at me from head to foot, scratched the back of 
his neck, and stood stock still for a while. ‘‘ I suppose,” he 
said at last, chewing the thin end of his moustache, “you 
are far ahead of us . . . Twenty-first century, eh? If so, 
India will terribly disappoint you. Apart from a few angry 
ripples here and there, the country, as a whole, is stagnant 
water. Even I, a man of the twentieth century, can’t stand 
it. How, then, can you ?” 

“Come, come,” I said; ‘‘ India is not so bad as all that. 
It may be that she is not speed mad, or as lackadaisical as a 
Hollywood picture would make her out to be. I thought, 
however, that she has become pretty progressive ? ” 

“Come and: see.” 


“What ? and where ?” 

** My cousins, for instance.” 

““ What’s so unusual about them?” 

“Nothing at all. They are, if anything, very usw. 
Almost typical. They live as though the tide of progres 
had left them untouched. They are, essentially, what thei 
ancestors had been when the British first appeared on th 
scene. There are only four changes: new houses, ney 
methods of lighting them, new ways of locomotion, and ney 
sorrows. In everything else they are pre-British, or, which 
is the same thing, pre-Progress. Take my cousins, fa 
example, to whom I shall presently have the pleasure ¢ 
introducing you. No politics, no art, no science, no ted 
advance of any kind ever penetrates there. The large hous 
though it has a brave new appearance, is, first, mortgaged, 
and, then, built in the Indian style—which is to say uncon: 
fortably. The rooms are small, narrow, full of draught, 
the furniture is cheap and tawdry, and the cots and chair 
full of bugs. Bathrooms are so small that you can only wat 
yourself in a sitting posture, just like a reclining Buddha, « 
so large that you are bound to take cold. Everywhere ther 
is a smell of ghee, cabbages, cow dung. And, of course, dit 
and dust are omnipresent. And the host and hostess... 
picture a husband and wife, both old before their tim, 
wrinkled, dry, weighed down with woe, just like two stuff 
owls ; and suspicious, wrathful, proud, always showing of 
I believe it was Milton who spoke of pride as the last infirmiy 
of noble mind... I cannot enter into that now, but! 
know that my dear delicious cousins, although their stomacs 
are said to be tied to their backs, are prouder than Genghi 
Khan. They had four children—all sons—whom they sett 
to England for the Indian Civil Service. They passed out 
the rascals, all of them; but, on their return, they } 
couldn’t stand their parents. The couple wanted th 
children to give them the major part of their earnings (tht) 
had educated them towards that end) ; but the young fellows 
had they own ideas. So rather than accept an allowance the 
parents renounced all. Now they sit wrapped in the! 
gloom, cursing Europe in general and their sons in particule 
. . . When together they are always fighting ; when one 8% 
out, even for a short while, the other is helpless as a bat 
The husband is short, stout, oozing with importance, and sio® 
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April 9, 1937] 


. the wife is tall, fussy, garrulous as a magpie. I 
en ought to stand me a drink for taking you to them ! 
wal? Are you coming ? ” 

cart ink, and went. 
I gave him a drink, ’ ' 


; husband’s name was Toto (parrot) and the wife’s 
roti (female of the species). They sat on a cot with their 
tucked under them, sipping wine smuggled from 

HB ur, They welcomed us politely but frigidly, and 
igdcated us to tWO chairs of doubtful solidity. After a short 
walkin which the husband did not seem to take much interest, 
ie announced, as though he could not retain the news any 
nget: When I had the pleasure of shaking hands with 

His Excellency the other day—on March 13th—I thought 
our Province was lucky to have a man like him . . ” Then 
ie began to talk of X, Y, and Z, all respectable citizens and 
nrospective ministers. Toto did not think much of them : 
X was a low cur, who only thought of wine and women ; 
Y yasa slithering idiot, who fired speeches prepared by some- 
one ese; and Z was once an assistant of his, so could not be 
any good...» Here he paused to ask me if I was suffering 
fom some form of nervous disease ; for, while he had been 
speaking, my hand had been travelling furiously in quest of 
abug somewhere about my person. As I merely smiled wanly, 
te went on: “ When I had the pleasure of shaking hands 
with His Excellency . . .” 

(Here my friend leaned backward towards me and whis- 
yeted: “He won’t let anyone touch that hand of his. He 
ought to keep it in a glass case.” 

“When I had the pleasure of shaking hands with His 
Eyellency, he complimented me upon my sons. He thought 
Iwasa lucky man to have the whole lot of them in the Heaven- 
Born Service...” 

“What are you boasting about?” burst out his wife. 
“Why has sons? I have none.” 

“ But you are the mother of four Collectors,” said the father, 
raising his head proudly. 

“ What Collectors !”’ she almost yelled, the hairs on her 
upper lip bristling up like those of an angry cat. ‘‘ It would 
have teen better if I had given birth to four monkeys. Ram! 
Ram! What a wicked world is this! I gave my sons my all, 
even the roof over our heads, but what know they of gratitude ? 
Itis best to have been born barren .. .” 

“What is your idea of a good son ?”’ I ventured to ask. 
She stared at me suspiciously and said with great emphasis : 
“A good son is one who obeys his mother first, last, and above 
il; who takes the duties of his father upon himself—that is, 
maintains the house, provides dowries for his sisters, feeds 
any brothers, that happen to be doing nothing ; who is present 
everywhere ; who is scrupulous in the observance of days of 
mourning ; who reads che Fap Sahib in the morning and the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the evening; who bathes as often as he 
an; who reverences the great brahmins, fakirs and sadhus ; 
who feeds the poor and needy every Sunday ; who makes a 
sudy of the needs, the wishes, the hopes, the fancies and 

fears of his people ; ¥-ix+ marries only such a girl as might be 
welcome to his parents, and produces, as far as possible, only 
ons. It’s all very simple .. .” 

“Very,” I said. 

Just then another woman entered, and, throwing off her 
slippers, sat down on the edge of the cot. She was a cousin 
otsomething of the family. In a moment she was indulging 
ia violent diatribe against her only son. The wretch, it 
‘ppeared, was taking out his wife almost daily for a drive. 

Here I found the attentions of the bug too embarrassing. 
Imade a sign to my friend, and we rose to go. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
tanks for your kindness,” my friend exclaimed. 

"Good-bye, good-bye, come again,” Toto and Toti 
hitped in unison. 

No sooner we found ourselves in the street before the brave 
4 edifice than we heard Toti’s high piping voice say : 

Both knaves, like my sons.” 

My friend tried to laugh it off. I could only sigh. 


x * 


you will not find in the work of any living man. 
awareness of notes between and beyond the ordinary scale is 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


UBLISHERS, booksellers, and librarians tell us that 
women read far more novels than men. It is not 
merely that more women have time for reading, but that, on 
the whole, men have given up modern novels. Stupid men find 
them too hard ; clever men just do not read them. From my 
own knowledge I should say that the average man of the 
professional class does not finish (though he may begin) more 
than two or three novels a year. You can test the matter 
for yourself by looking at the next 1,000 novel-readers 
you happen to see in trains, tubes or hotels. 





Is it also true that most novels today are written by women 
for women or, at all events, that the fashion and the demand 
are made by women, and that men follow the lead? Has 
novel-writing become something like tapestry-weaving in 
the mind, so fine and subtle a work that women can deal 
with it more deftly than men ? Consider Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s 
novels ; there is a sharpness, a sensibility about them which 
This 


more than a careful analysis of emotion and searching of 
memory such as one finds in Proust ; it is not a mere accumu- 
lation of little facts, a spate of words, a display of virtuosity. 
It does not come from reading books on psychology. It is 
an awareness of which few men are capable, and among 
those few only one here and there, a Dante or a Shakespeare 
can keep it under artistic control. Moreover, among women 
novelists, few have possessed it. Jane Austen had it about 
people, though not about things; she could not catch the 
sound of shadows. The twé Georges—Sand and Eliot— 
were elephantine in their tread. The Brontés were concerned 
mainly with universals, and were nearer, in their proud way, 
to the immensity of Tolstoi. In the lower rank most women, 
like most men, are content to write what they see, and to 
know that they can see only the surface of things. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward indeed tried something on a larger scale, 
and is unreadable, unless you take her up after you have 
been looking for some time at memoirs or letters contemporary 
with her books. Then you find, to your surprise, that there 
really were figures like Robert Elsmere, and that people even 
took them at their own valuation as perplexed thinkers think- 
ing important thoughts. 

The change is there, whatever the reason for it. The 
modern novel is nearer to lyric than to epic, and it is significant 
that Thomas Hardy and D. H. Lawrence, perhaps the greatest 
English writers of the last two generations, wrote better 
poems than they wrote novels. When did the change come ? 
A rough test would be to ask what is the last novel, the last 
good novel to which you could apply, even remotely, the 
term “ yarn.” You could use this term without any hesitation, 
about Robinson Crusoe, or Tom Fones. You could apply it to 
Scott, to Dickens, to Thackeray, to Trollope. You could 
apply it (not in his presence) to Meredith. It would be true, 
in the best classical sense, of a good many of Hardy’s novels. 
Books like The Picture of Dorian Gray are a futile and 
self-conscious attempt to get away from yarning. The best 
of Mr. Wells’ novels are in the Dickens class. Henry James 
is on the narrow verge between two worlds; so is Joseph 
Conrad. But you could not call any of Katherine Mansfield’s, 
or Mrs. Woolf’s, or Mr. Huxley’s work “ yarns,” though, 
remembering Defoe, you would say that Mr. Garnett told 
good stories in a sly archaic manner. I leave out “ inteilec- 
tual’ American novels, properly defined. I cannot judge 
them. They may be excellent. They may contain the whole 
duty of man, and the secret of his fate. They are very, very 
long. 

It is not that we are less simple, less childlike ; God knows 
how simple we shall look five hundred years hence, with all 
our nostrums ; but we have lost the art of describing action, 
or, rather, we have left it to the persons who compose films. 
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JAPAN’S SOUTHWARD THRUST 


By WILLIAM HENP-Y CHAMBERLIN 


THE old saying about the westward course of empire seems 
to hold good for Japan, which has directed its most con- 
spicuous efforts for expansion toward the neighbouring Asiatic 
mainland, toward Korea, Manchuria and North China. But 
along with this primary westward trend there is a secondary 
southward trend which is often advocated in Japanese journals 
and which is dictated by cogent economic considerations. 

The so-called South Seas countries, British India, Ceylon, 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Malaya and Siam, represent an important and growing market 
for Japan’s manufactured goods, and are a storehouse of 
minerals, raw materials and tropical foodstuffs which Japan 
needs and cannot obtain in Manchoukuo and North China. 
Cotten and wool, iron and gold, rubber and tin, oil, hemp and 
copra are only the main items in a long list of products which 
are obtained from India and from the countries of the South 
Pacific. 

With the exception of Australia and New Zealand, ail these 
countries are poor. The cheap Japanese textiles, bicycles, 
rubber goods and miscellaneous exports have found ready 
buyers among the natives. The share of Japan’s foreign trade 
carried on with the South Seas countries increased from 
18.7 per cent. in 1929 to 28.4 per cent. in 1934. 

Formosa is an excellent point of vantage from which to 
survey the Island Empire’s ‘‘ southward advance,” to employ 
a phrase which is very popular with Japanese naval and commer- 
cial publicists. It is noteworthy that, while the Army is 
primarily interested in Manchoukuo and secondarily in North 
China, Naval spokesmen like to emphasise the rich commercial 
possibilities of south-eastern Asia and the adjoining islands. 
So last year Admiral Sankichi Takahashi, Commander of the 
Japanese Combined Fleet, told an audience of Osaka business- 
men that “ Japan’s economic advance must be directed south- 
ward, with either Formosa or the South Sea mandated islands 
as a foothold. In this case the cruising radius of the Japanese 
Navy must be expanded suddenly as far as New Guinea, 
Borneo and Celebes.” 

Formosa performs a double function. It is a natural base for 
trade with the South Seas, and Japanese freighters bound for 
such varied destinations as Hong-kong, Singapore, Manila, 
Davao (centre of Japanese trade and industry in the Philippines), 
Bangkok and Melbourne may be seen at anchor in the two chief 
Formosan ports, Keelung and Takao. The Formosans them- 
selves, the great majority of whom originally came from ‘the 
neighbouring Chinese coastal province of Fukien, are a natural 
trade link with South China, and there is a coiistant movement 
of emigrants, traders and smugglers between Formosa and the 
Chinese ports of Foochow and Amoy. 

This rich, semi-tropical island is a very important field of 
Japanese trade and investment in its own right. In an age of 
highly nationalistic economics it is an important advantage for 
Japan to be able to satisfy its sugar requirements entirely from 
Formosa; the total Japanese investment in Formosan sugar 
companies is at least 250,000,000 yen (almost £14,000,000 at 
present rates of exchange). In general, Formosa’s economy 
fits very neatly into that of Japan Proper. Besides sugar, the 
demand for which has increased because of plans for extracting 
alcohol from sugar, with a view to promoting self-sufficiency 
in liquid fuel, Japan obtains from Formosa bananas, pineapples, 
citrus fruits and other non-competitive products, together with 
tea and camphor. 

During the forty years of Japanese rule the agricultural 
possibilities of Formosa have been pretty thoroughly exploited. 
There is now a turn toward industrial development, with the 
construction of aluminium, hemp, paper and other factories; 
and the enlargement of a large hydro-electric power project, 
located on Lake Candidius, seems designed to provide motive 
power for further industrial expansion. 

A new corporation, capitalised at 30,000,000 yen, half of 
which is subscribed by the Formosan Government, mainly 
in the form of public lands, and half by private investors, 
has just been established with a view to stimulating further 
economic activity in the island. The corporation has five 


es Taihok 
declared objectives: reclamation of land, 7 Us Formosa 


agricultural and forestry enterprises which will sy; . = 
in which Japan is lacking; settlement of Poly my 
: . . “ groups of Japanes. 
immigrant farmers; ~ financing of other colonisation 
and management of industries in other South Seas Work 
A similar corporation, capitalised at 20,000,000 yen, has 
set up in the mandated South Sea islands. > as bees 

My visit to Formosa was a concluding s i : 
number of South Pacific countries, secheline Gall hs. Wa 
Malaya, Siam and French Indo-China. Everywhere. 
in the latter country, where a strict protectionist policy a 
Japan’s “southward advance,” in the economic fel 
very visible. = 

Japanese penetration of the Philippines is espe: 
significant, because this rich archipelago is. very close 
Formosa and because the present transitional Comm : 
régime in 1946 will become an entirely independent gover. 
ment, severing its ties with the United States, Japanes 
policy toward the Philippines at the present time js discreet 
and circumspect, avoiding pinpricks and “ incidents.” Bu 
the possibilities of Japanese economic enterprise are vivid! 
exemplified in the Davao district of southern Mindinao te 
second largest island of the group), where about 14,000 of 
the 20,000 Japanese residents of the Philippines are to be 
found. Davao itself looks like a Japanese town, with Japanese 
signs on the streets, special Japanese schools and hospitals, 
and Japanese shipping predominating in the harbour. Japanese 
small holders and big plantation owners have shown preat 
energy and efficiency in clearing jungle land and putting abou 
150,000 acreas under cultivation, mainly with hemp, with 
coconut palms as a secondary crop. 

Japanese textiles are coming into the Philippines at the 
rate of five yards to every two of American, despite the prefer- 
ential treatment which American goods receive in the Philippine 
market. Another Japanese interest in the Philippines is th 
mineral wealth of the islands. Japanese firms are cage 
buyers of iron, manganese and chromium, the latter minerd 
being especially useful for the manufacture of armour plait 
for battleships. A much greater expansion of Japanese 
economic and perhaps political influence in the Philippine 
seems inevitable if the Philippines, as present arrangements 
provide, lose all preferential status in the rich American 
market when their independence is granted. 

Japanese economic expansion in Malaya provoked th 
following sharp comment in the Straits Times, a leading 
Singapore newspaper, recently : 

“Within a very few years the whole of the trade and banking o 
this Colony will be dominated by the Japanese if effective preventive 
measures are not taken promptly.” 


< 


One such “ preventive measure” has been in effect sine 
1934: a quota limitation on Japanese textiles, which hal 


been very sweepingly underselling British textiles in Malay 


Japanese shipping companies have obtained a large shat 
(which some observers estimate as high as 40 per cent.) of tht 
carrying trade in rubber between Singapore and the United 
States and Japanese firms are playing an increasingly importa 
réle as middlemen in the tin trade. Japan also obtains! 
substantial portion of its iron imports from concessions 
two of the Malay States, Tregannu and Johore. Japanet 
expansion in Siam finds its reflection in a large increase 
exports, in the placing of orders for warships in Japan, andi 
the employment of a Japanese expert in drawing up plans 
for large-scale cultivation of cotton. : 
In economics, as in other fields, there is a marked similarity 
of outlook between Japan and Germany. Japan chafes undet 
the quota restrictions which diminish its buying power by 
restricting its sales, and is inclined to attribute the embarrassili 
shortages of raw materials which it sometimes faces (pig ion 
has been abnormally scarce in recent months) to the lack ot 
adequate supplies of raw materials within its own monelil 
frontier. These considerations, given favourable politica 
circumstances, might well Iend to Japan’s “ southwat 
expansion ” a more dynamic and less purely peaceful at 
commercial character than it has so far assumed. 
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STAGE 


MUSIC 4 


Music and the Coronation 


THE musical celebration of the Coronation has already begun 
snd, 19 judge from advertisements already published, will 
' bly continue until an exhausted public retires from the 
proba mid-July. It is right and proper that a great national 
nay a should be marked by the musical profession with festive 
— but there ought to be some limitation of the use of 
Looe “ Coronation ”’ as there is in the display of the Royal 
pa ese the important events may be lost in the welter of 
minor celebrations, whose purpose is rather to advertise the 
performer than to give expression to the popular rejoicings. 
The Royal Philharmonic Society has appropriately led the 
way, though it might have set a better example in programme- 
“t'n¢ The resurrection of a deservedly forgotten and 
excessively long Suite by Delius, composed fifty years ago, 
“yas hardly calculated to arouse any feeling but boredom. 
Thebrilliance of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ “ Flourish for a Corona- 
tion,” composed for the occasion, needed no such contrast to 
gtit off. This piece is compounded of splendour and nobility 
in exactly the right proportions to fit the occasion. Its text is 
a literary pastiche and, with the reservation that no adverse 
criticism is intended, the same may be said of the music, whose 
fanfares recall Purcell’s trumpet-tunes, and whose broad 
melody is in the finest tradition of English hymnal music. It 
is an odd thing that to call a meludy a hymn-tune should be 
derogatory; for our hymns are, if we disregard one short, 
disgraceful epoch in our history, precisely one of the things of 
which we ought to be most proud. I do not think that you will 
find German musicians turning up their noses at their chorales. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’ “‘ Flourish” has evoked the criticism, 
which always appears whenever an “occasional” composition 
or poem or picture is produced, that it is well enough for its 
purpose, but is, of course, really quite unimportant. I can 
ge no reason why a poet or a composer or a painter should 
not produce as fine work for an occasion of public rejoicing 
as for any other reason, provided, of course, that he genuinely 
enters into the spirit of that occasion. We do not sniff at 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ”’ or Handel’s ‘* Zadok, 
the Priest,” which has rightly kept its place in every Coronation 
Service since it was composed. It is true that some of Purcell’s 
“Welcome Odes’ are as perfunctory as such things can be; 
but then the return of royalty from Newmarket is not quite 
the same thing as the anointing of a King in Westminster 





Abbey. Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Flourish” is certainly too 
xed the particular to be of use on ordinary occasions, but I see no 
leading reason to doubt that it will keep its place in the repertory 

of works suitable for occasions of loyal rejoicing. 
nking of Another event of a different kind of musical importance 
reventit was the concert for children given by Mr. Robert Mayer 

; at the Central Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday morning, in 
Ct sintt HH the presence of the Queen and the two Princesses. Again 
ich hal MF there was a programme of English music, mostly festive though 
Malay: B none of it directly connected with the Coronation. The 
e shat importance of the concert, which is to be repeated in the 
) - Fast End and in the Provinces, lies in the fact that it represents 
United Hf the climax of fourteen years of educational work, which must 
aportati bear rich fruit in the near future. Dr. Sargent, who con- 
tains 1 ducted the concert, expressed the hope that this work would 
sions BM result in the establishment during the present reign of the 
apanes English as a musical people. 
en Of coming events, I would call attention to the concert 
: oe in aid of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund to be given at the 


Albert Hall on Sunday, April 25th, which will be a corporate 
tibute from the whole musical profession. This kind of 
concert used at one time to be a musical monstrosity, but 
the Precedent of the Jubilee Concert two years ago proved 
that it can be a very splendid and stirring occasion. Most 
Mportant of all is the music to be performed at the actual 
“remony in Westminster Abbey, which has been most care- 
tully chosen to form a pageant of English Church Music 
‘tom the earliest times to the present day, including a new Te 
Dewn by Vaughan Williams. Music is, indeed, contributing 
is full share of adornment to the great religious ceremony 
02 May 12th, DYNELEY SIUSSEY. 
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AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘‘Winterset.’? At the Regal——* After the Thin Man.’ At 


the Empire 

Winterset belongs to the same kind as The Petrified Forest. 
Adapted from a romantic play, in which poetry and gangmen 
are curiously linked, it still bears about it on the screen some 
of the unreality of the stage: almost as desperate a pursuit 
of the unities as you will find in Corneille lands all the charac- 
ters, during the course of a few night hours, on one bleak rain- 
drenched square under the arches of Brooklyn Bridge. The 
hero, too, has some likeness to Mr. Sherwood’s Sparkenbrokish 
tramp, and there are occasions when Art is rather embarrassingly 
wooed, but the resemblances end there: this play (in the original 
it was in blank verse) has far more solid merits. 


The film begins with a prologue, a rather obvious echo of 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Romagna, a Radical, is electrocuted 
for a murder of which he is innocent, committed by gangsters 
in his car. Sixteen years later he is not forgotten : a professor 
of Jurisprudence throws doubt on the whole case: why was 
Garth Esdras, an important witness connected with the 
gang that did the killing, not called ? The judge who tried 
the case has gone out of his mind, he is wandering from State 
to State trying to prove to everyone he meets that Romagna 
was really guilty (even acted by Mr. Edward Ellis he remains 
the stock mad figure of Georgian poetic drama and is more 
unconvincing than ever upon the screen). Esdras is hiding 
away with his father and sister in a basement under Brooklyn 
Bridge, Romagna’s son Mio is on the hunt to prove his father 
innocent, and Trock, the man who did the killing, is on parole 
from gaol where he has served a sentence for dope traffic, 
carrying the prison doctor’s verdict in his brain that he has 
less than six months to live. We have had plenty of Scarfaces, 
of men whose trigger fingers act like the conditioned reflexes 
of dogs who dribble when a bell sounds: Trock has more 
interest: the sick man who hates the healthy, who kills from 
envy because he has to die himself. In this character, acted 
with evil magnificence by Eduardo Ciannelli, there is some 
of the poetry of a Renaissance tyrant, with basilisks in the 
eyes and the everlasting cold pinching the heart. 


And there are situations, too, which have more intensity 
than mere ‘“‘ thriller ” stuff: Mio’s dance with Esdras’s sister 
to the barrel-organ in the square: the return of Shadow, 
Trock’s chief gunman, from the East River into which he has 
been pitched with two bullets in his body: the whole wintry 
scene in the drenching sleet under the sooty arches of people 
‘** passionately met in this sad world.” It would be almost 
as easy to burlesque this film (love at first sight, the scraps of 
not quite good enough poetry, the mad Ophelian judge) as 
The Petrified Forest, but the latter film depended almost 
entirely for its effect on philosophic ideas of more than 
Emersonian solemnity and emptiness. Here, as in all good 
plays, it is in the acts themselves, as much as in the dialogue, 
that the poetic idea is expressed. And in the cinema it is 
only right that the symbols should be popular ones: a dis- 
appearing body, a sentimental barrel-organ tune, silencers 
and submachine-guns. We may have our doubts about the 
literary dialogue; the physical images at any rate convey 
a general and poetic idea. Watching Trock dragging others 
to the grave along with him, one remembers Webster’s line : 
‘* Security some men call the suburbs of hell, Only a dead 
wall between,” for it is the merit of Winterset that when we 
are not reminded of Mr. Masefield at his vaguest we are 
reminded of the Jacobeans at their most bloody and exact. 


The stars, the director and the author of The Thin Man 
have together manufactured a new film of light-hearted murder 
and marital badinage, if anything rather superior to the first. 
Between them they attain a rather awful efficiency: not 
thirty seconds is left unfilled by an expert and amusing gag. 
In a flat-footed world one is grateful for pictures like this, where 
entertainment is recluced to a well-tested formula, where 
every laugh is timed and counted and no effect is unforeseen, 
where no author buds better than he knows. Perhaps in 
five years it will all seem as dull and ugly as tubular steel 
chairs, but at the moment it is—amusingly and excitingly— 
1937. GRAHAM (GREENE. 
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ART 
Picasso, 1930-1934 


It is said that after an interval of nearly three years Picasso 
has started to paint again, but nothing very precise seems to 
be known about the kind of work he is producing. However, 
the exhibition of his paintings at Rosenberg’s gives a very 
clear idea of what he was doing during the last four years of 
his productive period, that is to say from 1930 to 1934, and 
affords another opportunity for estimating the particular 
quality of mind of this artist. 

Picasso is often described as an intellectual artist, and if 
we focus our attention on his early Cubist works that would 
seem a fair description. For at that time he had embarked 
on the most severe analysis of visual form in terms of simple 
planes and lines, leaving aside all those qualities which appeal 
directly to the eye or to the emotions. But it would also be 
possible to quote many works by Picasso to which the adjective 
intellectual would be supremely inapplicable, such for instance 
as his sentimental Pink Period Harlequins. And even in the 
periods of Cubism in which he looks most intellectual, it is 
still clear that the word is being used in a very different sense 
from that in which we might say that Masaccio or Michelangelo 
is a great intellectual artist. For Picasso seems to become 
intellectual at certain points in his development not for the sake 
of intellectual’;m but for some other reason. 

Perhaps the career of Picasso is best explained in the following 
terms. He is an artist who has by nature a very strong 
leaning for an emotional kind of painting and at the same time 
a passion for the ingenious in any form. At first he goes 
almost straight along the path of emotionalism in the Blue 
and Pink periods, in which he boldly states what he feels 
about the melancholy of life. But in the six years before the 
War he seems to become fascinated by the possibilities of the 
tortuous kind of formal analysis which led to Cubism, in which 
he indulged as an escape from his previous emotionalism. 
So he goes to the very opposite extreme of abnegation and 
becomes dry and apparently unemotional, not even allowing 
himself the attraction of colour. But after the War the desire 
for colour reasserts itself, and within the limits of Cubist 
formalism Picasso indulges in the most riotous experiments 
in brilliant and raw tones. In most of the paintings of this 
period he plays on the direct appeal of colour to the emotions 
to an almost unknown degree, at the same time satisfying his 
love of ingenuity in the complex and nearly abstract designs 
of his paintings. 

In many ways this is the case with the paintings now under 
consideration. Since 1930 he has explored yet new methods 
of making his colour hit the spectator in the guts rather than 
convince him by a process of mental absorption. His brilliant 
lilacs and cobalts have hardly been used since the time of 
Pontormo, who played with them in very much the same way 
to intensify his religious-emotional appeai:. But at the same 
time the ingenuity of Picasso’s mind has never appeared more 
clearly than in these paintings. His method now is more 
complicated than in his early Cubist works, for he now mixes 
in direct references to nature with almost abstract passages, 
and with stretches of elaborate distortion. But in all this 
there is an element which seems to be new. In many of the 
paintings there is a queer sensuality, a sort of fleshy 
attraction, much more direct than in the artist’s earlier works. 
This appears particularly in those Nudes in which the limbs 
are reduced to an idiom suggesting birds’ wings, composed 
of bulging curves which combine with the richness of the 
colour to make an appeal about as unintellectual as can well 
be imagined. In these the two elements of emotionalism and 
ingenuity are as well fused as in any works of Picasso. 

All this produces a kind of painting which will appeal to 
those whose minds, like mine, are clogged in a love of the 
obscure and the unusual, but it is doubtful whether it has 
much to contribute to the development of painting at the 
present time. It is the last refinement of a dead tradition, 
which having nothing relevant to say goes on elaborating its 
methods of saying the old things which were relevant before 
the War. It is a lovely decay which will give pleasure to those 
who are themselves involved in the general decline of which 
it is the finest expression. But in order to enjoy it undisturbed 
it is necessary to forget the more healthy painting which is 
being produced by those who are getting back to realism. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


i 


CHEZ LES TAUPES 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


LE premier congrés international d’urbanisme 
se réunir prochainement a Paris a l’occasion de 
celle-ci, du reste, aura sa section d’architecture souterra; 

Les organisateurs de ce congrés annoncent qu'on y jaa 
tout ce qui se rapporte 4 “ laménagement rationne| de 
espace négatif qu’est le sous-sol.” Tout en étant fort inte, 
sant comme signe des temps, cela ne laisse Pas @inquitte: J 


Certaines parties du programme, pourtant, Obtiendrong j, 
faveur générale. Si l’aménagement rationnel des Canalisatig 
réussit 4 mettre un terme a l’éventrement Perpétuel Ph 
chaussée, les citadins ne s’en plaindront ni comme Promene 
ni comme contribuables. Les grandes agglomérations ° 4 
tout 4 gagner également du développement de la circulate 
souterraine ; les quelques tunnels de  croisement dia 
construits 4 Paris le démontrent suffisamment, On - 
aussi de dépéts et d’entrepéts, sans toutefois en indigu 
la nature; qu-importe, pourvu qu-ils servent 4 Aécongestionne; 
la surface? On ajoute que l’on pourrait construire soys terre 
des salles de spectacle, des piscines. Nous allons bien au 
théatre dans les combles, pourquoi n’y irions-nous pas ays; 
a la cave ? Le Caveau n’occupe-t-il pas une place honorable 
dans Phistoire littéraire ? Quant aux piscines, Paris n’en ayy; 
jamais trop et, en ce qui les concerne, I’étage importe peu, 


SOUterrajn 1a 
, ry . 
I Exposition : 


Mais une fois tout cela accepté, il faudrait peut-éte se 
méfier du reste. Dans leur enthousiasme novateur, les urbaniste 
souterrains proclament: ‘‘ On parlait de villes étendues, on 
parlera de villes épaisses. L’ordre urbain se généralise, utilisan: 
au mieux les trois dimensions de l’espace.”” II y a 1a sans dou 
une forte part de littérature. Autrement nous pourrions passe; 
d’un excés a l’autre. Dans nos grands centres, et singuliéremen 
4 Paris, on condamne aujourd’hui comme insalubres beaucoup’ 
de vieux immeubles ot: manquent lair et la lumiére, () 
ne songeait guére a lurbanisme 4 l’époque ow ils furen 
construits. Si d’une part on nous invite, au nom de l’hygiéne, 
a ventiler et a ensoleiller nos demeures, il ne faudrait pas 
d’autre part nous installer 4 la cave au nom de la nouvel 
science. 


La cave. Arrétons-nous un instant sur ce mot, avant qu’ 
ne perde sa signification. Notons en passant un autre sign 
des temps: le mot ne figure pas une seule fois dans le manifeste 
des urbanistes souterrains. En ville déja on ne sait plus ce 
que c’est qu’une cave, telle que l’entendaient nos _péres, 
Pour eux la cave c’était le vin—plusieurs barriques et quelque: 
casiers pour loger de vieilles bouteilles. Le maitre de maison 
en tirait grand orgueil. Par nos temps de vie chére, ceux qui 
boivent encore du vin le font venir de chez l’épicier chaque 
semaine. Méme le bourgeois aisé se sépare de sa cave. Car 
le vin réclame repos et température égale; le Métro, le 
autobus, toutes les trépidations de la rue lui sont funestes, 
sans oublier le chauffage central. Si le Frangais des villes entend 
rester buveur de vin, il faudra aménager dans le sous-sl 
de la cité future autre chose que des piscines. 


Par contre, on pourra s’étonner de ne trouver nulle pat 
dans le manifeste des urbanistes un autre mot—garat. 
Pourtant il semblerait que des parcs souterrains seraient a 
moins aussi utiles que des salles de spectacle. Quoique c 
soient surtout les provinciaux et les étrangers qui visites! 
les catacombes, le Parisien n’ignore pas que son sous-i! 
est alvéolé d’anciennes carriéres. N’y pourrait-on loger de 
milliers d’automobiles, méme sans songer a déplacer les osst- 
ments? Par parenthése, cela n’irait pas sans soulever 
autre probléme d’ordre gastronomique, puisque beaucoup 


de ces carriéres servent actuellement a la culture de 
champignons. 


Les urbanistes souterrains n’y sont pour rien, mais il y! 
hélas ! un autre grand sujet d’inquiétude. Leur manifeste fat 
large place a la fortification souterraine et aux abris de toutt: 
sortes, notamment pour la défense contre les attaques a¢riennt. 
Lorsqu’il s’agit de souligner le progrés que représente ul 
science nouvelle, quelle ironie que d’avoir 4 avouer qt 
Y’homme cherche protection chez les taupes ? L’homme des 
cavernes allait sous terre pour s’abriter des intempérics ¢ 
pour se protéger contre l’attaque des animaux ou des aulit 
hommes. Nous ne nous terrons plus contre la pluie ou Is 
ours, mais il nous faut toujours creuser contre nos semblables: 
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April 9, 1937] 


COUNTRY LIFE 


the Value of Rain | 

Now that the more superficial signs of a season wet beyond 

acedent begin to disappear we are discovering subterranean 
: ev -» of a more satisfactory nature. The water level 
Hain ‘chalk on some of the foothills of the Chilterns is some 
p feet higher than it was. Springs are breaking out again 
es river valleys farther and farther from the river itself 
ind watercress beds that were likely to dry up have a large 
surplus. Banks of mud and silt that had interfered with 
the enfeebled trickle of the stream have been swept clean 
away; and the waters should be much more wholesome for 
the tenderer fish that frequented them. In one stream 
the trout used to nose their way up tu the old mill and rejoice 
ia the bubbling water just below it. In the dry seasons they 
refused to come within a half mile of that reach for reasons 
that rather mystified the fishermen, who found to their disgust 


that the only rising fish were dace. It is hoped that the 


various contaminations, unnoticed by the coarse fish but 
fatal to the trout, have been swept seaward. 
x 5 * * 


Revived Rivers 

The raising of the water level in the chalk has had some 
small drawbacks. Water has penetrated the shafts of the 
wells down fissures that have been dry for years and contained 
infiltrations of sand and grit. The well water has been in 
consequence clouded, and left a heavy deposit of mud in 
the tanks. The evil will soon heal itself, and nothing but 
cood results from a higher water level. Its fall had threatened 
serious consequences. It is a lovely spring pleasure to watch 
the full stream again, and the revival of the subsidiary springs, 
which have here and there taken the apparent source of the 
river higher up the hill. Rush, sedge and reed find again 
this optimum of conditions in the marshy patches beside 
the stream; and it is perhaps no accident that both snipe 
and wild duck appear to be nesting where they have not 
nested for some years. 

x k * * 

Coronation Trees 

The extreme lateness of spring should be of value to one 
group of celebrators of the Coronation. All sorts of trees may 
be transplanted later than the normal. March is usually 
regarded as the latest date for putting in any of the deciduous 
trees and bushes, but this year April will serve for a good 
many of the rather later sorts. April is the normal month 
for transplanting most classes of evergreen. This year 
Coronation Day may very well prove an ideal date for those 
who wish the ceremony of planting to be pat to the occasion. 
If it should be that the accident of the season will increase 
the percentage of hollies and yews, it will be all to the good. 
We are all fond of holly and of yew hedges. We are not 
neatly fond enough of the tree yew, a native English tree, 
that will flourish in many soils. They are curiously rare, except in 
churchyards; but how splendid they may be, as in the 
famous grove near Chichester and round about the old Roman 
and Saxon) camp on the crown of the round hill above the 
beautiful village of Credenhill in Herefordshire ! 

* * * * 

Bird Duets 

Within the space of a comparatively few weeks I have listened 
to the autumnal songs of South African birds and the spring 
songs of English. Far be it from me to deny the superiority 
of our English singers, their supreme “charm,” to use the 
careful word of that ardent philologist, John Milton. The 
larks and thrushes have been glorious, and the blackbird, the 
dest of them all, just begins. They have been glorious ; 
but there is virtue in the shorter pieces of many South 
African birds. It is high time that the libellous epigram 
about the lack of virtue in South African birds and flowers was 
brought into disrepute. Many of the birds most sweetly— 
aad frequentiy—sing, and many of the flowers are sweet in 
scent. And the birds sing not only solos, but duets, a form 
of music little known in other less happier lands. One 
of the most frequent of sounds—loud ringing and insistent— 
1s the call and response which I heard daily and hourly in the 
garden of an hotel on Table Bay. The contralto and soprano 
combine quaintly, and are so nicely timed that you would 


take them for the call of a single bird. Perhaps in general, 
and in English birds as well as African, the hen birds have been 
maligned as musician. They are not taciturn, but on occasion 
sing comfortably to their mates, in loud tones. The hen 
bullfinch is one example, and I think most people prefer the 
rather hilarious ripple of the hen cuckoo to the ‘‘ damnable 
iteration” of the cock. The cuckoo’s popular dissyllable 
can “‘ beget the golden time again” to a poet, but there are 
others whom it can bore to the point of frenzy, like the 
autumnal groan of the green linnet, the chirp of a hungry 
young sparrow, or the call of the great tit. 
x *x x x 

Big, Birds 

In few countries does the amusement of watching birds pay 
higher dividends of active pleasure. The country excels in 
big birds as England in small birds. And they are tame and 
singularly free from callous interference. The vieis or shallow 
lagoons near Capetown are a paradise for a great variety of 
wading and water birds. You may watch, as I watched (by 
aid of a professorial guide of distinction), great flocks of 
flamingo and pelican at close quarters; and the flamingo 
waded in such happy serenity that we failed altogether to 
persuade them to take to the wing and show off their red 
plumage. A pair of Stilts pitched close beside us. A very 
red and white kingfisher perched kindly on the mooring rope 
of a boat. A white plover strutted and jinked in the white 
sand almost at our feet, and a Greenshank just dipped his toes 
at the edge of the water. Heron, of sorts, and cormorant 
were commonplaces. On a fresh-water lagoon farther north 
and east the heron allowed our boat to approach within a few 
yards. While the small birds, which are many and brilliant, 
are rather furtive, the big birds seem to delight in displaying 
themselves. 

* * * * 

Our Scenic Heritage 

A book that should do us a deal of good and give a deal of 
pleasure has been fathered by the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. Lord Crawford, in a short introduction, 
is singularly successful in making our flesh creep, in spite of the 
charm of his sentences. English scenery is so fine and delicate 
and human that it is the easiest of victims; and the jerry- 
builder, the builder of ‘‘ concrete mendacities,” has increased 
much in virulence since Carlyle’s days. Nevertheless, we shall 
preserve our landscape if we want to with efficient fervour. 
The book should help us to want to. Mr. Howarth is a generous 
and admirable photographer, with a particular gift for the 
selection of characteristic scenery ; and his pictures even more 
than his skilful and scientific survey of types of our scenery 
should help to convert all readers into wardens. The C.P.R.E. 
has been, and is, a potent propagandist of preservation, and 
has definitely influenced our legislators. One can scarcely 
exaggerate its virtues; but we need aiso a national effort, 
especially and above all in keeping the coastline intact. The 
best form of national park is universal access to the coast. 
The title of the book is The Scenic Heritage of England and 
Wales, by O. J. R. Howarth. (Sir Isaac Pitman. 7s. 6d.) 


x * * * 


Brickyard Owls 

A number of curious observations of that much-discussed 
bird, the little Italian or Spanish owl, have been made in 
and about a brickyard in my neighbourhood. For many years 
a pair used to nest in the ventilator on top of a brick drying- 
shed. The mortality of the young was high as the birds used to 
come out on to the ridge of the shed and if they got on to the slope 
of the roof were liable to slip down to the ground and had not 
strength enough in their wings to fly back. Despite this their num- 
bers did not decrease. In the first year or two of the owls’ appear- 
ance there was great excitement amongst other birds ; blackbirds 
and thrushes in particular would mob the owls with loud cries 
and drive them from tree to tree. This hostility was greatly 
modified as years went by but never quite ceased. As to 
the Little Owls’ food—in the nesting season it was largely 
if not entirely on young birds, not nestlings, but feathered ; 
the feathers, wings and legs, including those of very young 
game birds, were scattered outside the nesting place. 

W. BreacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—The disclosures contained in the current report of the 
Board of Control have properly shocked readers of The Spectator. 
Broken wrists, black eyes, sixty women sleeping on the floor— 
this makes sad reading in a Christian land. Such reports are 
not given to over-statement, yet the public remains surprisingly 
apathetic. Perhaps, however, it may not be too much to hope 
that Members of Parliament will bestir themselves to bring 
about some amelioration in the institutions situated in the 
localities with which they are more immediately concerned. 

Inasmuch as the particulars in the report refer in the main 
to the larger public institutions I shall take leave to complete 
the tale by stating some facts relating to the conditions in 
private asylums, and shall make some suggestions for reform 
which here also are equally needed. 

No further licences for private asylums should be issued, 
and those existing should be closed as soon as possible. They 
ere maintained for the purpose of personal gain on the part 
of some few shareholders or trustees, and the medical super- 
intendent has as a rule a financial interest in the concern. 
There is no supervisory committee of the kind provided in the 
case of public institutions, where the councils of the county 
or -orough have the duty of supervision, and where the citizens 
are thus able, if they are so minded, to intervene through their 
representatives. The visitors of the Board of Contro! make 
mspections once in two months; more frequent visits are 
desirable in the case of private asylums if neglect and brutality 
are to be checked. It must be emphasised that the attendants, 
nurses and wardmaids are of a lower class than those found in 
the general hospitals, and in some instances this is also true of 
the doctors. ‘Phere are some attendants and doctors who 
have been in the same institution for thirty years or more ; 
such become callous and brutalised. Those who have the 
care of the insane should be retired at an earlier age than the 
normal. 

Nothing is gained by describing private mad-houses euphemis- 
tically as a “‘ retreat,” a “‘ hall” or a ‘‘ house.” The result of 
these misnomers is to induce a person suffering from no more 
than some form of melancholic depression to enter as a ‘* volun- 
tary boarder” without realising the true character of the 
institution which he is entering. ‘“‘ Barchester House”’ is 
discovered to be “‘ Barchester Bedlam ”’ and those who in private 
asylums are certified as insane will nearly all be found to have 
entered as “‘ voluntary boarders,” who “can leave when they 
like *°—an illusory protection for one who has nowhere else to 
go. It means that the only alternative is to seek refuge in 
another institution of a similar character, so that many will be 
found who have resided in three or four of these “ hotels ” 
in the hope of finding one where the conditions are less atrocious. 

The establishment of the “‘ voluntary boarder ” system was 
humane in its intention, and it is certainly the fact that doctors 
are now properly more reluctant than formerly to certify persons 
as of unsound mind. The system, however, is not without 
its drawbacks ; for it enables relations more easily to ‘‘ put 
away’? some member of the family for whose care natural 
affinity should lead them to provide. Further, the object of 
the “‘ voluntary boarder ”’ system is entirely frustrated if, as 
is the case in private asylums, the voluntary patient is placed 
with those certified insane. In the smaller institutions classifi- 
cation and segregation of patients, so eminently desirable, 
is impossible and the “treatment” of the voluntary patient 
does not differ from that of the certified. A patiert 
before entering is assured that he will be kept entirely apart 
from those under certificate. It is possible that many general 
practitioners believe this, for they commonly know little more 
of the conditions than the relatives of the voluntary patient 
themselves. But on the first day of his arrival the patient will 
find himself placed at the table or in the dormitory (if he has 
not secured a private room) with those who, as he speedily 
discovers, are manifestly mad. This in itse\“ will cause such 
terror and shock to one in a nervous condition suffering from 
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grief, anxiety or domestic worry as seriously to retard recovery 
In the Maudsley hospital, under the administration of the 
London County Council, certified patients are not admitted 
the same regulation should be made everywhere. Unde 
present conditions no doctor should recommend a Patient tg 
enter any kind of mental institution where “ voluntary boarders” 
and the certified are mixed. 

The fights which frequently occur are due to overcrowd; 
in the wards. Thirty or forty persons are herded in apartments 
which could accommodate comfortably twelve or fifteen x 
the most; no privacy is possible; an accidental Collision 
between those in a nervous and depressed state of health js 
sufficient to cause a fracas. When the fight is between Patient 
and attendant it is almost invariably the result of continy 
unprovoked nagging or even blows on the part of the attenday, 
It is urged by the doctors that they are not responsible for this 
overcrowding. The excuse may be conceded so far as Public 
institutions are in question, but it cannot pass in the case of 
private asylums. The numbers for which these are licensed 
should be substantially reduced. No improvement need te 
expected so long as every additional patient is a source of gain 
to the proprietors. 

It should be emphasised that those in private asylums pay 
commonly a charge of five or six guineas a week, and coming 
from tolerably comfortable homes may reasonably expect 
some amenities for their money; but as a result of the desire 
for private gain the food is of such inferior quality that a man 
Or woman in delicate health is unable to eat it. Sometimes 
nothing but bread and cheese and cocoa is served for supper, 
A serious loss of weight frequently occurs in a few weeks, 
and the patient must be forcibly fed. The modus operandi, 
when tubes are not used, is to hold him down in a chair and, 
whilst one attendant pulls back his head, another endeavours 
to force spoonfuls of tapioca down his throat. ‘Fhis is described 
to the relations as “‘ gently holding the feeding cup to his lips.” 

Again, patients are still thrown into padded cells by way 
of punishment far too frequently and for inadequate reasons. 
One tears a leaf out of an illustrated book to light his pipe, 
another endeavours to escape: both are locked into padded 
rooms for five hours. This treatment is only justifiable if 
the man is a danger to himself or to others. The first sensation 
experienced by one confined in a padded cell is a dreadful 
feeling of choking; this, with the total darkness and the 
accompanying terror, will result in the man or woman being 
utterly undone, possibly for months. In some of the smaller 
houses the “‘ pads” are in such close proximity to the parlours 
and bedrooms that the shrieks, bellowings and groans of the 
unfortunate occupant are heard by the others till they die away 
at length through the exhaustion of the sufferer. ‘The recollection 
of these distressing sounds may remain to torment a patient 
by day and to disturb his slumbers by night for a year or more 
after his release. Further nasty details might be added, but they 
would be better suited to the pages of a medical journal. 
I therefore conclude and repeat that these private “ Bastilles,’ 
carried on for the personal gain of the proprietors, should 
be forbidden by law, and Westminster cannot embark on the 
work of demolition too soon.—I am, Sir, &c., ExPERTUS. 


RELIGION IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.} 

Str,—On my return from Spain I find a pile of Spectatos 
on my desk; and I hope that you will allow me to reply belatedly 
to Mr. R. M. Keyes’ various challenges in his letter of 
March 12th. 

He would scem to endorse the shallow subterfuge whereby 
Communists disguise their war on religion as a mere 
on clericalism. Professor Allison Peers, who is neither 4 
Catholic nor an enthusiastic supporter of France, and whe 5 
one of the greatest living authorities on modern Spain, writes 
as follows (The Tablet, March 27th): ‘‘ For that it is religion 
in every form known to them that the Reds are persecuting 
no one who has followed the history of Spain during the 
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years with knowledge and understanding can possibly 

If the Reds should win, the mask will surely and 

immediately be removed, and the evolution of the anti-God 
will be complete.” 


jyst few 
doudt. 
= a ican dignitaries who recently visited Barcelona 
yld do a little research in the museum in Rome in which 
pss anti-God propaganda has been collected. They 
ould find it difficult to maintain that the comic life of Christ 
» various janguages) is inspired solely by honest anti-clericalism. 
Oe for sheer obscene blasphemy the Spanish Quota led the 
* Keyes challenges me to dispute the fact that “ The 
in Spain was a belligerent from the first.’”” The 

in Spain is bound by the attitude of the Church, 

ind the Church recognises the Madrid Government, and has 
got yet recognised the Government at Burgos. I am told 
that Franco’s supporters who captured the Spanish Legation 
to the Vatican were requested by the Pope to remove the 
flag of Nationalist Spain which they had flown on the Legation. 
Individual Ecclesiastics in Spain who had every reason 

w expect death at the hands of the Reds may be forgiven if 
they welcomed with undiplomatic enthusiasm the arrival of 
Franco’s toops, but it is silly to blame individuals for being 
mewhat biassed in favour of those who allow them to live. 

It is artless of Mr. Keyes to refute a charge of Red lying 
py citing the statements of unnamed Reds. The Nationalists 
have supported their accusations with a detailed list of thousands 
of victims whose names and addresses are given, and with 
much corroborative evidence in the form of photographs. 
Mr. Keyes contents himself with quoting a statement by an 
unknown informant that he had seen a priest machine-gunning 
a crowd from the roof of a church. Had this incident really 
ocurred, the Red propaganda, which is magnificent, would 
have secured a photograph of the priest in action and broad- 
casted his name and all relevant details to the world. We 
should not have had to wait for Mr. Keyes to tell us all about 
it months later. 

Mr, Keyes brings an explicit charge against the Church of 
“condoning the execution of thousands of unfortunates who 
were unable to destroy their Trade Union cards in time.” It 
isa tradition of this country that people should not be encour- 
aged to charge other people with murder without producing 
some evidence in support of this charge. I therefore challenge 
Mr. Keyes to prove his words. Every fair-minded person will 
agree with Mr. Jerrold that ‘‘ As regards Nationalist atrocities 
the time has come to stop the senseless repetition of statements 
unsupported by evidence and inherently absurd.’’—Yours 
faithfully, ARNOLD LUNN. 

Suttoncroft, Bickley. 


PRISONS AND WARDERS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

$k,—I’'m very surprised to find myself, as the contributor of 
a article dealing solely with penological principles, implicated 
ina charge of vilifying prison warders. With ail respect to 
Mr. Watson, I’m afraid I cannot allow myself to share the 
blame for Mr. Adier’s indiscretions. Neither in that nor any 
other writing of mine have I commented adversely on the 
personnel of the Prison Service in general. I have no desire 
t0 do so now. But since in the process of whitewashing 
warders Mr. Watson finds it necessary to hog-wash me, I must 
beg space to put my views on record. 

After having spent too many years in prisons, I have found 
warders to be neither the dregs nor the paragons of society. 
Commonly, they are ordinary men with the faults and the 
urtues of ordinary men : in fact, just as bad and as good as the 
Pisoners over whom they have charge. The great majority 
of them come into the Prison Service fresh from army life ; 
and, in spite of Mr. Watson’s hyperbole, they have just as much 
fact, patience and educational attainment ”’ as that service 
normally fosters. 

But the job they have to do is a dull, monotonous and oppres- 
‘ve one. Prison Regulations frequently make it an offence 
for a warder to show even common courtesies and kindnesses 
0 his charges. And the warder’s natural desire to introduce 
alittle variety into his mechanical round can only be fulfilled 
at the expense of the prisoners. An example will make this 
only too tragically clear. A young ptfisoner of my acquaintance 
tad the reputation ef being a passive homosexual. After some 
meaths of penal servitude he developed anal haemorrhoids. 
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He appealed for treatment to the Medical Officer (a partly- 
trained warder who acts as intermediary between prisoners 
and the Prison Doctor) ; and was met by a volley of suggestive 
gibes and laughter. The prisoner, a highly sensitive lad, 
rather than undergo such humiliation again, determined that 
he would not apply for medical attention in future, but treat 
himself. He died of haemorrhage before completing his sen- 
tence. 

An extreme instance, of course. But it well illustrates the 
danger of permitting normally insensitive and abnormally 
bored men to have authority over human lives. In that and 
all similar cases the fault lies with the system, not the warder. 
A more intelligent classification of prisoners, and a more 
humane and varied treatment, would allow convicts and 
warders alike to realise their best. 

One last remark. In referring to me, Mr. Watson uses “‘ ex- 
convict? as a term of opprobrium. For the Secretary of the 
National Association of Prison Visitors to use that word with 
that intent is rather frightening. To me it suggests that he, 
who has greater facilities for kindness to prisoners than the 
average warder, cannot be approaching his work with the 
unqualified sympathy it requires. Perhaps that explains why, 
during my two and a half years’ stay in Chelmsford Prison, no 
inmate to my knowledge ever received a visit from any member 
of Mr. Watson’s organisation.—Yours, &c., 

Mark BENNEY. 

** Homeland,” Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


{To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 
Si1r,—I hope you will allow me the further hospitality of your 
limited space to reply to Mr. John Watson, who appears to 
be rather annoyed by my views. 

From the moment that he humbles me by prefixing the 
indefinite article to my name, Mr. Watson indulges in a diatribe 
which almost causes the papér on which the letter is printed 
to curl up ina sneer. It would, however, have been advisable 
for him to have read my letter carefully before bursting forth 
in a passionate defence of prison officers. Had he done so, 
he would not have attributed admissions to me which I had 
not made. 

He incorrectly states, for instance, that I admit having 
obtained a great deal of my facts from ‘‘ the highly coloured 
(and probably highly lucrative) writings of a notorious but 
plausible ex-convict.” 

From a perusal of my letter, he will observe that I made 
no reference whatever, either expressly or by implication to 
the writings of this particular author, although it is obvious 
to whom Mr. Watson refers. I note, however, that although 
the latter is ready to heap insults upon the author of a work 
which has been acclaimed as highly creditable, he has not the 
courage to refer to this writer by name. 

Mr. Watson suggests that before I have the right to comment 
upon this subject, I should obtain my facts at first hand. It 
seems to me that there are only two possible ways in which this 
may be done. Either I must get myself convicted of a crime 
and serve a prison sentence (this would no doubt please Mr. 
Watson) or, alternatively, I must obtain permission to be 
shown over a prison, as a visitor. In the first case, although 
my experiences would, no doubt, prove invaluable for the 
purpose of criticism, I would nevertheless be branded as an 
ex-convict, and as such my criticism would be, in the words of 
Mr. Watson, “ . not likely to receive serious considera- 
tion.” In the second case, it is obvious that the visitor who 
is conducted through a prison by an official, following a pre- 
arranged appointment, is no more likely to realise the vicissi- 
tudes of the average convict than a visitor to the Coronation 
the distress prevalent in our Special Areas. 

In these circumstances, one is compelled to form one’s 
opinion about the system from the literature on the subject 
and the stories of ex-convicts, using one’s own judgement as 
to the veracity of either. 

Apart from his self-righteous defence of warders (which— 
perhaps through my incorrigible wickedness—does not cause 
me to feel ashamed of myself) and the constant repetition of 
my meanness and ignorance, Mr. Watson dispenses with the 
criticisms contained in my letter by the smug implication of 
the present perfection of the system. 

Krowing of the complete absence from our penal system of 
psycho-analytical investigation, of the long periods of solitary 
incarceration, of the tyranny of petty officialdom, aware, in 
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fact, of the thousands of blatant defects in the system, Mr. 
Watson can, nevertheless, assert that it is one of which we 
may be proud. 

Mr. Watson has the mentality of the men who, centuries 
ago, defended the use of the rack and the thumbscrew and the 
hanging of children for theft—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD S. ADLER. 

88 Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 


THE CALEDONIAN WATER-POWER BILL 


[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Your correspondent, writing under this heading in your 
issue of March 26th, assumes that Scotland was solid for this 
Bill: Fort William might—but Scotland a hundred times 
“No.” Is your correspondent not aware that the inhabitants 
of the Glens concerned were against this Bill toa man? And 
did he not notice during the last twelve months the numerous 
letters against the Bill which appeared in the public Press, 
and the reports of indignation meetings, especially the large 
one in Inverness where the hall was filled to overflowing ? 
Probably he is not a member of the Association for the Preser- 
vation of Rural Scotland—the members of which belong to 
all parts of the country—and has not seen the Brochure which 
this Association issued for the purpose of preventing this 
exploitation of Scotland’s finest scenery. 

Your correspondent seems to think that the question only 
concerns the Highlands of Scotland. When will we look at 
matters from a broad point of view and consider what is best 
for our country as a whole? Are the greatest distressed areas 
not to be found in the English and Welsh coalfields ? And 
is not the sole purpose of water-power to do away with man- 
power—in this case miners ? 

We read daily of the destruction of scenic beauty in England 
and Scotland, and are told that a halt must now be made. I 
am afraid that the damage has already been done, and that the 
only part of our Island which is still left in its natural state 
is to be found north-west of the Caledonian Canal. In these 
motoring days does this fact not concern Englishmen as well 
as Scotsmen ? And are we sooner or later to see the destruction 
of this last bit of our Island’s natural beauty, provided it can 
be proved that carbide can be made thereby cheaper than by 
coal ? ; 

I cannot do better than conclude by quoting from a letter 
which appeared in The Scotsman last November : 


“Yet, surely, in truth, the supreme and unanswerable objection 
to (these schemes) is the fact that they devastate Scotland’s most 
lovely places. With the examples of Rannoch and Lochaber and 
Galloway before us, supporters of these schemes can no longer 
claim that they do not mean the destruction of natural beauty. 
And that is a crime and a sacrilege which nothing save dire necessity 
could justify. Some of the world’s most lovely scenery is our land’s 
priceless heritage, and we are its trustees. This generation has 
betrayed that trust as no generation ever did before, and we shall 
most richly merit the curse of posterity if we permit the destroyer 
any further to mar the perfection of beauty of our Highland glens.” 
—I am, yours faithfully, A. K. BELL. 


Perth. 
REPRESSION IN ALTO ADIGE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It is reported that in a supplementary agreement to 
the recent treaty between Rome and Belgrade provisions are 
made for the teaching of the Croat and Slovene languages in 
the schools of the Italian province of Giulia. 

It is to be hoped that similar concessions will be granted 
to the German-speaking inhabitants of Alto Adige (Std- 
Tirol) who have been subjected to a greater measure of 
repression, as regards language, education, and economic 
interests, than any other European Minority ; in spite of the 
fact that at the time of the annexation Italy declared herself 
ready to follow the utmost liberal policy towards her new 
subjects. 

In addition to the Gentile educational reforms and other 
yopressive measures for the Italianisation of the German- 
speaking province instituted by Senator Tolomei, a Decree 
was issued last month which empowers the Institute for 
Agricultural Reconstruction in the Tre Venezie to dispossess 
the owners of landed property as it thinks fit, and it is easy 
to understand the difficulties with which a peasant farmer has 
to contend if he is not a hundred per cent. Italian in birth and 
outlook. D. E. INNEs. 
The University, St. Andrews. 





PROFESSOR TEMPERLEY ON INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. } 
Sir,;—Thomas Didymus was an incredulous man b 
believed when he saw. Professor Temperley’s ol me ihe SiR 
seems to be altogether more radical: seeing for a mys 
not necessarily involve believing. A study of : | 
Y of the figures « fy? 
Indian elections has not resolved his doubts. The ofc gav 


pronouncements on the matter, he complains, he finds €qually * 


unconvincing. He is prepared to be patient and wait for 
“an expert in religion” has given his verdict. Primos the 
Temperley’s reserve and sobriety are praiseworthy. Jt =i 0 3 
have been even more praiseworthy had he not so soon gro ; scr 
impatient and made certain statements, which, a reader “ mal 
complain, are not particularly conspicuous for their “ cella” 1 

Now it is probably true that “ colour-blindness js mor stit 
common in India than here.” However, does it logical atte 
follow—as Professor Temperley seems to imply—thg rv rest 
factor operated solely in favour of the Congress ? Célie. ticu 
blindness, I believe, is an ambivalent weapon. As Such jt am 
would have been equally liable to help some of those “ Notable int 
and tried politicians ’’ whose discomfiture Professor Temperley mel 
so feelingly laments. Obviously, therefore, we must suspend in é 
all comment on Indian elections till we have had the views Ma 
of oculists. But, perhaps, Professor Temperley is merely on 
being frivolous. If so, as a foreigner, I might be excused jf the 
fail to appreciate this particular example of British humour. E 

For all his scepticism, it is comforting to note that Profess; Un 
Temperley is not completely devoid of belief. He repeats Gr 
with an apparent air of credence, the incredible story of th Co 
holy man whose political misgivings were settled by the {yl Ud 
of a ripe mango at his feet. The story is too good to spoil tior 
by one’s incredulity ; yet some points in it need clarification, tho 
It is, of course, possible that the holy man in question hag eve 
sufficient political awareness to take the trouble of making ; wo 
pilgrimage to the polls. However, whether he was allowed to tor 
help the Congress in the suggested manner is highly pn. can 
blematical. The new Constitution adequately safeguards wi 
against the possibility of any world-renouncer interfering in ciat 
politics. Only those who pay income-tax or land-revenue ar 


allowed the privilege to vote; and the holy men in Indi Th 
normally do neither. 
Temperley has not read the Lothian Report, but a mor 


I do not wish to imply that Professor = 
$9 














hostile critic might be tempted to do so. Un 

Professor “Temperley has been struck with bewilderment i 
by the electoral methods employed in India. I must confess Sir 
I am no less bewildered by Professor Temperley’s arguments dle 
and interpretations. I should like, for instance, to know whit of 
Professor —Temperley means when he speaks of a woman Lo 
** often ’’ going to the polls “‘ under the escort of her husband.” tho 
Why did she go “ often ” (italics are mine) when one journey 
would have sufficed ? Moreover, I fail to see any concree BP 
evidence to justify Professor Temperley’s insinuation d propo wh 
the conduct of the said husband. I have seen some husbands of 
in England also escorting their wives to the polls; yet it has 2 
never occurred to me to put the worst possible interpretation 
on their behaviour. 

I agree with Professor Temperley that the woman candidate 
who employed “ non-co-operation of the stomach” as a SI 
election stunt was hitting below the belt. Such crazy elec su 
tioneering methods ought to be discouraged. However, in the ore 
ultimate analysis, is the use of hunger-strike as a means 0 fac 
gaining votes any more reprehensible than the use of Red ey 
Letters, scares about the poor men’s savings, or profound affe 
silences for similar ends? I should be the last person, 
deny that we Indians have a great deal to learn from the Wes, 
but I have yet to be convinced that political scrupulousnes §  « 
and moral honesty are the things in which it is best qualified By. 
to be our example. ic 

Professor Temperley is very anxious to emphasise. th I 
illiteracy and political immaturity of the Indian electors. 4 the 
person better acquainted with Indian “ realities ” might have of t 
been more inclined to stress the reasons why the India re 
electors today “can neither read nor write.” But, of couts, ped 
Professor Temperley is blissfully vague about the actualitic a 
of the Indian scene. Indeed, one would not trouble to answet : 
his misrepresentations were it not that they have appeared it 
The Spectator, with which one usually associates a_ hight 4 : 
standard of accuracy and seriousness.—I am, Sir, &c., = 
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April 9» 1937] 
—— 


THE SECRET BALLOT IN UNIVERSITY 
ELECTIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SpectTaToR.] 

sia,—Probably Mr. Cozens-Hardy, like many other people— 

if included—is in a position where he may vote as he 
- and go on his way caring not who knows to whom he 
. vote. The majority of electors in all constituencies 
we course, in an equivalent position, but this is no reason 
for ignoring oF condoning the objectionable practice whereby 
the candidates at University parliamentary elections are allowed 
to appoint scrutineers to check the signed ballot papers, erin 
gcrutineers then being allowed to record in their registers the 
manner in which each graduate has voted. 

This, I understand, is the position in all the University con- 
gtituencies, but my main reason for writing, Sir, is to draw 
attention to the highly objectionable state of affairs which 
results from this system. in the University of London in par- 
ticular. Here the Member, Sir Ernest Graham Little, is also 
member of the Senate and Chairman of the External Council ; 
in these positions he is able to influence the chances of appoint- 
ment and promotion of a great number of graduates engaged 
in academic-work. To quote the University of London Union 
Magazine (February, 1937), “ with the best will in the world 
on Sir Ernest’s part, he would be a brave junior member of 
the University who would dare to vote against him.” 

But this is not all. Under the style and title of “ The 
University of London Graduates’ Association,” Sir Ernest 
Graham Little operates a highly successful party machine. 
Contrary to the impression given by the name of this body, the 
UL.G.A. is a selective—or shall I say an exclusive ?—organisa- 
tion. Graduates whose views are known not to coincide with 
those of Sir Ernest Graham Little are refused admission, while 
even those who have voted for him, but who make so bold as 
to ask for a copy of the rules and balance-sheet of the Associa- 
tion, cannot obtain admission. An interesting experiment 
can be carried out by any London graduate who cares to write 
to the Secretary of the University of London Graduates’ Asso- 
ciation, sending 2s. 6d. subscription and requesting a copy of 
the Association’s rules or any other details of its constitution. 
The address, by the way, is 40 Wimpole Street, W.1. This 
also happens to be the private residence of the President of the 
Association, who is—can you guess ?—the Member for the 
University ! 

As Mr. J. Stewart Cook has pointed out in your columns, 
Sir, the present system of voting in University parliamentary 
elections has been the subject of protests by the Convocations 
of both the Combined Universities and the University of 
London, and I can only endorse the hope he expresses that 
those University Members of Parliament who are independent 
of the party machine will initiate a movement to abolish the 
present method of conducting University elections—a method 
which is as indefensible as it is incompatible with the traditions 
of British democracy and political freedom.—Yours faithfully, 

22 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. L...B. Hoenr. 


“ SEEING WITH THE MIND” 

[To the Editor of THE. SPECTATOR.] 
Sr,—I anticipated that the spiritualists would rush to the 
support of Kuda Bux and his alleged miracles (which he 
produces usually at theatres and cinemas, thrice daily). The 
fact that Mr. Norbury (who is on the staff of a spiritualist paper) 
is convinced that the Indian possesses paroptic vision does not 
affect my statement that when we put Kuda Bux’s head in a 
bag, he could not tell whether the electric light was switched 
on or off. Mr, Bux is by profession a conjurer (his stage name 
is “ Professor K. B. Duke ”’) and, as always, when you disturb 
the conditions under which a trick is produced, away goes the 
trick. 

From reading Mr. Norbury’s letter, one would imagine that 
the conditions under which Kuda Bux “ works ” were those 
ofthe experimenters. This is not so. The dough, cotton wool, 
bandages, &c., are part of the technique insisted upon and origin- 
ated by Kuda Bux. When the experimenters disturb these 
conditions (as we did in the dark bag test), Bux simply fails. 

Iam not going to waste your readers’ and my time by pro- 
longing a controversy about a conjuring trick. But I should 
like to put it on record, however, that after our experiments 
with Kuda Bux, Professor T. H. Pear, of Manchester, together 
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with a group of scientists, tested the Indian. and, of course, 
found that the “‘eyeless sight’ ‘“‘ phenomenon” was just a 
good trick—which, by the way, has now been added to the 
repertoires of other conjurers.—Yours faithfully, 
Harry Prick, Honorary Secretary, 
University of London Council for Psychical Investigation, 
19 Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. = 


THE BENCH AND THE OPEN STORE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am (unpaid) amenable to Janus’s censure. When a 
lad was brought before our Juvenile Court charged with 
annexing some unconsidered trifles from the heaps amongst 
which he was wandering, I confess that my judicial mind was 
transformed by the memory that once in-the dark backward and 
abysm of time I was a boy myself. And so I suggested that 
youngsters ought not to be admitted unattended. 

I cannot discover that Janus was ever a boy, but one living 
in these days, with his gift of looking both ways at once, would 
be a dangerous customer !—Yours, &c., CHAS. WRIGHT. 

Sutton. 

{Janus writes : ‘‘ Your correspondent acted with the wisdom 
I should have expected of him. There is a world of difference 
between suggesting that children should not be admitted to an 
“open store * unattended, and implying that adults who enter 
such stores can hardly be expected to keep their hands off 
goods exposed within their reach.”’] 


FASCISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1rR,—In a letter in a recent issue of your journal, Mr. Gordon 
P. Evans states that both Communism and Fascism make the 
State supreme “and religion must subserve the State or take 
the consequences.” 

The policy of the British Union is complete religious toleration 
for all. Our attitude to religion is based on the Christian 
precept, ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s.””. The spheres of Church 
and State are separate ones, and it is perfectly possible to serve 
both loyally. Moreover, Mosley has stated: “ We welcome 
religion, which inculcates a sense of service and of spiritual 
values, for service and the values of the spirit are the essence 
of Fascism.” —Yours, &c., 

MaArRGARET COLLINS, 
For the British Union of Fascists and National Socialists. 
Sanctuary Buitidings, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE AMBERLEY PAPERS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—The review of The Amberley Papers which appeared in 
your issue of March 19th calls for correction on two points. 
First, the reviewer quotes the publisher’s “‘ blurb” as if I 
had written it, saying that J compare the book to a Tolstoy 
(or Tolstoi, as he prefers it) novel. I did not write the “‘ blurb,” 
and the reviewer cannot have had any reason for supposing 
that I did. Secondly, the book is a joint work, in which, 
apart from two introductory chapters, less than half is mine. 
What is published is selected from MS. material about ten 
times as voluminous as the book. In the selection, arrange- 
ment and annotation there is more of my wife’s work than of 
my own. It is customary, in reviewing books’ written in 
collaboration, to give equal credit to both authors, and it is not 
customary to attribute the publisher’s praise of a book to the 
author or authors. I do not know Mr. Woodward’s reasons 
for innovation on these points.—Yours, &c., 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—My friend, the late Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
appointed me to write his biography. I should be grateful if 
any of your readers who have letters or any other documents 
by him, or reminiscences of him, would allow me to see them 
and use them in this biography. Any such documents sent to 
me would, of course, be returned with care to the senders.— 
Yours faithfully, A. F. TSCHIFFELY. 
32 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


By E. E. KELLETT 


THOSE of us who, in early youth, read Obiter Dicta when it 
first delighted the world, and who afterwards never failed to 
seize upon everything written by the same author, will open 
this book with eager expectation. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed. For, though that peculiar and most original 
humour has perhaps suffered a slight sea-change, it has not 
faded; and the merum sal of kindly cynicism enlivens these 
pages as it enlivened so many others during the past half- 
century. There is also, possibly, an added maturity of 
wisdom ; for the book is not merely an autobiography but a 
commentary on life, and may provide hints for others how 
to take its buffets and rewards with equal thanks. 

One has naturally wished to know where those qualities 
came from to which Augustine Birrell owed his unique, though 
of course not pre-eminent, position in literature and politics ; 
and the earlier chapters of the volume provide one with the 
material for forming plausible conjectures. According to the 
famous Horatius Bonar, author of hymns and maker of 
sermons, Augustine owed his legs—very serviceable as they 
proved to be—to his grandfather the Rev. Dr. Grey of Edin- 
burgh. His ancestry was double-dyed Scots, and hence, 
perhaps, that knowledge of sectarian distinctions which 
marked him. From his father he does not seem to have 
inherited much, unless it be firm conviction allied with 
tolerance. His brains, I think, came from his mother, one 
of the most highly cultured women of her time, who read 
Homer in Greek with perfect case, and who, when she gave 
him a copy of Pope’s “ Iliad,’’ bade him, in Bentley’s style, 
remember that it was not the original. His love of mis- 
cellaneous reading, and his interest in out-of-the-way paths of 
literature and history, are casily accounted for. He was a 
member of a large and very intelligent dissenting family, with 
an able minister at its head; an environment than which 
nothing more stimulating can easily be found. It was occasion- 
aliy almost too stimulating. He was but seven when his 
clder sister, under the forceful spell of Carlyle, bade him 
‘“close his Byron and open his Goethe”’: advice which he 
could hardly follow at the time, but which was to bear fruit 
in later days. A year before, his mother had given him a 
Testament, hoping he would soon be able to read it. Within 
a few months, he triumphantly told her he had found a much 
better book than the Bible—Aesop’s Fables. This was 
prophetic; for, though Birrell never lost the unmistakable 
signs of a Nonconformist upbringing, he was at no time more 
of a Nonconformist than Macaulay was of a Clapham Evan- 
gelical. To use his own exvression, he was never one of those 
‘“who are always trying to thrust somebody’s corpse into a 
churchyard -which does not belong to them.” 

It will be a consolation to bad examinees—a class which, 
like the yeomanry of old, is now the backbone of the British 
social system—to learn that Augustine Birrell was: one of 
their band. This was not for want of good teaching. He 
went first to a school kept by the Misses Rogers, sisters of 
the once-famous author of the Eclipse of Faith. These were 
educated ladies, and Amersham Hall School—a relic of the 
old Dissenting academies which kept the torch of learnin 
alight when the Universities were centres ‘of darkness—was 
excellent. Yet, though many of Birrell’s contemporaries 
became distinguished scholars, he took but‘a second class in 
the Matriculation, and a similar lowly position in his Tripos. 
But, as Gibbon said, there are two kinds of education, one, 
what a man receives from his tutors, the other what he gives 





Things Past Redress. The Autobiography of Augustine Birre'l. 
(Kater and Faber. 15s.) : - 









to himself; and the latter Birrell had in full measure He 
had access to a good library in Liverpool; and he was from 
early days a haiunter of second-hand bookshops—one Of the 
best of Universities. 


Already he had a wide circle of acquaintances, Dy: 
the Election of 1868 he actually met Mr. Gladstone. He Was 
sent to Hawarden to ask whether the dates of two speech 
could not be interchanged. The answer was thoroughly 
Gladstonian: “I do not like it at all; it appears to me j 
wear the aspect of a distinct breach of faith.” Young 
Birrell was, he contrived to convince the scrupulous Statesman  Swens¢ 
that neither of the two places concerned had any objection JB reliable 
the change—certainly a triumph for a boy of eighteen. Othe IB has ¢x 
acquaintances followed, and after 1889, when he entered [Be Kierke 
Parliament, they became numerous and noteworthy. Nothing Prof 
in this autobiography is more pleasant than the way in which Kierke 
he describes the distinguished men he met. One is reminde 


of what was said of Jeffrey, that he saw clean through his = 
friends, and yet loved them as if he had been the dull compr 


fellow in existence. There is no lack of penetration in Birrel, theolo; 
and yet he is never malicious. He performed the marvelloys separa 
feat of liking both Harcourt and Rosebery: he managed t Kierke 
get on with the thin-skinned John Morley; and with mea fF jevelo 
so various as Charles Russell, “‘ Bob ” Reid, Richard Webster, anyon 
he was on easy terms. Perhaps of all statesmen he preferred FR mind 
Campbell-Bannerman ; he admired the transparent honesty JB of the 
of “methods of barbarism,” “La Douma est morte, vive la FR gpino: 
Douma,” and even “Enough of this foolery”: but he had BB most r 
room also for the totally different Asquith. It is satisfactory, FF we fin 
however, to hear that the best speeches, and the best wit, & which 
he ever heard in Parliament were delivered from the back FF pecam 
benches, “and this though he made very few from those BF the fa 
benches himself.” Not that he had much respect for the BF for th 
capacity either of lawyers or of Parliamentarians. A Hous FF pende 
that could solemnly discuss Scottish ecclesiastical affairs FP the ct 
without knowing the difference between supralapsarianism fF would 
and sublapsarianism cannot excite much respect; and still B of He 
less, perhaps, is due to a Law Lord who proclaimed thata [so m 
man who fell down an open hotel-lift was a trespasser, going BF betwe 
where he had no business. For I 


Though much is said of politicians, little space is devoted JB their! 
to politics. Birrell leaves his Education Bill and his Irish ) them, 
administration to the judgement—whatever that may bk & perha 
worth—of history. The last word on these has not yet been FF objec 
said; and it was a wise saying of his that the right person “ht 
to utter that word is the Last Man. a Yee 


which 
On his own books he has some modest words to say. Obiter J think 
Dicta, one learns with surprise, was published, in an edition J betwe 
of 250 copies, at the author’s own expense. It brought Birrell met 
the friendship of Browning, and thus, if in no other way, repaid FE this 
its costs. But one would guess that his own favous#te among & preju 
his writings was the Life of his father-in-law, Locker-Lampson, 
a congenial theme, and one which it is certain no one else 















could have treated with the same humour, delicacy, and vocd Tk 
reticence. Kier! 

It is right that an octogenarian should look back, and the that 
final chapter, entitled ‘A Backward Glance,” is one of the bring 
best. in the volume. But it is also a glance forward. He breal 
looks calmly towards eternity. Bidding farewell to that self fro 
which he confesses he had found sometimes tiresome, and, J thet 
with a natural ‘scepticism, thinking that Death may bea — ™ t 
surprise—“‘ it may tell us very. little "—he yet trusts that that 
when we sleep “‘ we shall all be changed,” and it may well be por 





for the better. 
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EGINNING WITH KIERKEGAARD 


By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated 
(Oxford 


A B 
i ical Fragments. 
philosophical Tguction and Notes by David F. Swenson. 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) | 
n Kierkegaard. DY Theodor Haccker. Translated with a 
Sore 


Biographical Note by Alexander Dru. (Oxford University 

Press. 2. 6d.) 

first English study of Kierkegaard appeared about a year 
and was reviewed in these columns ; _as then indicated, 

j akening to the importance of this Danish philosopher has 
aan overdue in this country, so it is very satisfactory to 
“= further publications following so quickly. Professor 

enson’s translation actually appears under the auspices of 
aie merican-Scandinavian Foundation, and it is therefore by 
nee rather than design that we benefit. But there is little 
ere that having once made a beginning, the demand for a 
perch translation of Kierkegaard’s works will be stimulated, 
and we shall no longer be denied a direct acquaintance with 
one of the world’s most profound thinkers. The Philosophical 
Fragments is a central work, and leads us straight into the most 
characteristic subtleties of Kierkegaard’s dialectic 3 an easier 
introduction would have been that strange and exciting journal 
which Kierkegaard called Either-Or, published in 1843, a 
year before the present book. But we cannot be too grateful 
that a beginning has been made, and made so well. Professor 
Swenson, translating direct from the Danish, has produced a 
reliable and carefully annotated text, and in his Introduction 
has explained the relation of the Fragments to the rest of 
Kierkegaard’s work. 

Professor Haecker’s essay is well known to student; of 
Kierkegaard as quite the most brilliant interpretation of the 
philosopher yet written, and well deserved this graceful trans- 
lation by Mr. Dru. It is brief and does not pretend to be 
comprehensive—it is directed more particularly to Kierkegaard’s 
theology than to his philosophy (not that they can ever be 
separated). But it cannot fail to arouse an interest in 
Kierkegaard wherever there is a reader concerned with the 
development of human thought; for neither Haecker nor 
anyone who has submitted for a moment to such a creative 
mind has any hesitation in assuming that Kierkegaard is one 
of the few great spirits, comparable with Plato, Augustine, 
Spinoza, Pascal and Newman, to name only those whom he 
most nearly resembles. In Kierkegaard as in these philosophers 


THE 


' we find that same blend of rational discourse and aesthetic form 
» which would preserve their works as literature even if they 
‘became obsolete as thought. 


Professor Haecker emphasises 
the fact that Kierkegaard’s work is so complex that it is possible 


' for three classes of reader to occupy themselves with it indc- 


pendently of each other: the theologian, the philosopher and 
It is possible, however, that Kierkegaard himself 


would not have approved of such a separation. His criticism 


| of Hegel is fundamental, but nothing in Hegel seemed to him 
»so misleading as that evolutionary or historical distinction 
» between the aesthetic, the religious and the rational faculties. 


For Kierkegaard the whole man included all three faculties in 


» their full force, and the very object of philosophy was to reconcile 
} them, to unite them in one synthesis. 
perhaps best regarded as a protest against the cul-de-sac of 
» objective knowledge. 


Kierkegaard’s work is 


In Professor Swenson’s words : 


“In his case the entire energy of a great genius of reflection 
was expended upon the clarification of the realm of the subjective, 
which is the realm of spirit. There exists at present a school of 
thinkers whose fundamental principle it is to make a sharp cleavage 
between what they call ‘ logical ’ and ‘ emotive ’ significance, denying 
to the latter all verifiability, and hence all real truth or error . . . 
The Kierkegaardian literature is not so much an argument against 
this view, which erects into a philosophical principle the vulgar 
prejudice which identifies the emotional with the structureless and 
the arbitrary, as it is a demonstration of its falsity through the 
setual production of a reflectively critical system of evaluations.” 


The dialectics of subjectivity might do as a phrase to describe 


) Kierkegaard’s philosophy, but always on the understanding 


that with such a philosophy he was necessarily, as Haecker 
brings out so clearly, a realist and not an idealist. He made a 
break with European philosophy because he wished to go 
“from the person over the things to the person, and not from 
the things over the person to the things.” It was his reflection 
on the being and essence of the person that brought him to 
that demonstration of the existence of God with which the 
Fragments is concerned. It is not possible to explain shortly 
the particular evidence or experience which Kierkegaard called 


the Moment or the Absolute Paradox, nov the dialectical method 
which forced on him the recognition and acceptance of God. It 
is sufficient to note that Christians of widely different views 
(Catholics no less enthusiasticaliy than Unitarians) are united 
in their praise of the beauty and acceptability of this demon- 
stration. Kierkegaard, more deeply than any other modern 
philosopher, had pierced to the heart of the Christian mystery. 
But then? If we are to accept Kierkegaard’s own last works 
as his final message, it involved an utter condemnation of 
organised Christianity. ‘‘ Officialdom is incommensurable with 
Christianity ”’—that was his final message, and it is only possible 
to pretend otherwise by assuming that Kierkegaard’s last works 
represent an almost pathological decline’ in his powers. 
Professor Haecker, who is a Catholic, makes that assumption ; 
Professor Swenson, who might be a Unitarian from the way he 
quotes Emerson, vigorously protests against it. But 
Kierkegaard remains, profound, enigmatic, endlessly significant, 
He himself wrote his own epitaph : 

“The cause he served was Christianity, and his life was from 
childhood wonderfully adapted to this end. He succeeded in realising 
the reflective task of translating Christianity whole and entire into 
terms of reflection. The purity of his heart was to have had but a 
single aim.” 

HERBERT READ. 


A BOOK OF VANITIES 


An Introduction to Autobiography. By E. Stuart 


Two vols. (Basil Blackwell. 42s.) 

I BEGAN to read this book at page one, volume one, with 
a certain foreboding. Somewhere about page 50, I found 
that, at least, I was not reading volume one as a task. I read 
on to page 100, page 200. I finished volume one, and at once 
took up volume two. I read volume two from beginning 
to end. 

The book is a simple and unambitious analysis of a very 
large number of autobiographies, with a running commentary. 
The analysis is often superficial, the commentary a little 
garrulous, and at times prejudiced. The plan of the work 
is not good ; the system of classification is changed too often, 
and the second volume gives one the impression that the author, 
after finishing his first volume, decided that he had not 
used more than half his material and must therefore write 
another book. There seems to be no method, or rather 
no uniformity of method, about the treatment of the books 
brought under review; some books are given about ten 
pages, other and better books only half a page. No attempt is 
made to explore the art of autobiography, as it were, in 
depth, or to place books in their historical surroundings. 
The omissions are astonishing; St. Augustine, Rousseau, 
De Quincey, J. S. Miil, Garibaldi, Richard Jefferies. Mr. 
Stuart Bates?’ own comments sometimes take one’s breath 


Inside Out. 
Bates. 
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away. You read of a certain gallant seaman that, after a life 
of resource and adventure, he ‘“ subsequently prostituted ” 
his experience and heritage “‘ to the foulest service in company 
with the foulest profiteers he could find.’’ One expects the 
traffic in black slaves, white slaves, illicit drugs, stolen goods, 
forged coins, Russian or German third degree. But the 
service is ‘the drink-smuggling traffic in contravention 
of U.S.A. law.” I do not applaud this contravention of law ; 
but surely there are degrees of foulness. 

These are the faults of the book. On the other hand Mr. 
Stuart Bates would give a convincing answer. He would 
point out that no fewer than three times he explains the 
purpose of his book. He is not writing as a literary critic ; 
he is writing in order to introduce writers whom he likes 
to readers who would wish to know them. He does not trouble 
about a scientific bibliography because he is “‘ not writing 
for bibliophiles, but solely in order that the reading-public 
may be enabled to give orders to booksellers, or to identify 
entries in library catalogues.” The booksellers ought to 
be grateful to him ; I share their gratitude. I had never heard 
of Sitarama’s From Sepoy to Subadar; I had no idea that 
B. K. A. Ibn LoBagola’s story was so good, and I did not know 
that Chief White Horse Eagle, who lived to be 107 years old, 
had written a book about Red Indians. 

Moreover the gossipy, unpedantic comments on_ these 
qutobiographies are just what the reader wants, and inci- 
dentally, just what the bookseller ought to give, and rarely 
does give him. Mr. Stuart Bates may not often touch the 
hidden springs of action, but he covers most of the activities 
of human life. He makes no attempt either to run away from 
or to run after the morbid or the decadent. He is neither 
squeamish nor sentimental about Ja nostalgie de la boue. He 
takes his readers far afield. For school-life, they may choose 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s account of Pforte, Mr. Lubbock’s 
account of Eton, Yoshio Markino at his lessons in Japan, 
or the wretched Strindberg, who never had much luck, 
waiking in the snow to his daily canings at Stockholm. Again, 
it becomes impossible to blame Mr. Stuart Bates for his 
capriciousness in quotation. In the chapter named from 
Richard Rolle’s ‘“‘ Love is the ghostly wine,” eight pages 
are given to Verhaeren’s L’Etrangére and ten cantos from 
Les Heures. 1 do not grudge one line of these pages. If 
there be readers who have never heard of Verhaeren they will 
find these poems an illumination. They are indeed, implicitly, 
a criticism of D. H. Lawrence; that collation of the best 
with the good which is the final and satisfactory way of 
riticising work of genius. Verhaeren is easily first, and the 
reasons why he is easily first can be seen at once. 

Mr. Stuart Bates quotes where he will. He may allow me 
to do the same thing, and to join him in suggesting to readers 
that they might well order from their booksellers or their 
libraries Mrs. Ayscough’s translations of Tu Fu. Here 
is Tu Fu, a T’ang poet. (There are others in Mr. Stuart 
Bates’ book. 

“1 Fu, formerly, in youth’s day, 

Was soon satiated with seeing countries, visiting, paying respects. 

I studied writings, thumbed and tattered ten thousand scrolls ; 

As if possessed: by divine spirit, I brought down on the white silk 

my hair pencil. 

My prose pieces, I thought, competed with those of the writer 

Yang Hsiung ; 
My poems according to law I considered approached the work of 
Tzu Chien. 

Li Hung, the high official, begged an introduction face to face ; 

Wang Han, the great scholar, was willing to live as my neighbour. 

To myself I said, musing, this is an excess of swift advancement, 

of coming out from my fellows ; 

J shall immediately rise to an important highway and reach the 

watercourse of recognition. 

I shall transport my Lord, the Emperor, to the height of the ideal 

Rulers, Yao and Shun ; 

I will cause the wind of instruction to reform and again make 

pure and genuine the customs of the land.” 

It all came to nothing, but, if autobiography is being talked 
about, then let it be known that, for the sake of this and 
r poems of Tu Fu, one Englishman went to China twelve 
ired years after Tu Fu himself, in despair, had given up 
m and books to become “ one of the innumerable black- 
d people who grow rice.” 
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STRINDBERG AS HUSBA 
ee with Genius. By Freda Strindberg. ita 
REDA UHL was the second of August Strindbero’: . 64) 

‘ Fs : eTg’s 
wives. He met her at a party in Berlin some two BS thre 
his final break with and divorce from the pret... " 
He was 44 and famous, half-conscious that he was 
upon the borderline of insanity, and heading rapid] : 
the inferno of his Paris years; she was 18, the Pi — 
an Austrian official, convent-educated and with pene 
towards literature and the bohemian life. His evidesr a 
and his strange, romantic air fascinated the girl real 
disposed to love him by the glamour of his bonhs a4 
reputation. She was only too willing to play Sea his 
Vanderdecken. For his part, though at a second 0 his 
he failed to recognise her, he was at once attracted b 
youth and vivacity. The affair prospered, rather ie a 
propulsion than his. They went to Heligoland to get sn 
Strindberg in new clothes which, together with his Viking 
appearance, must have given him something of the gay bn 
appearance of a Van Gogh portrait: “a_ beige home , 
suit, a white straw hat to go with it, and a soft wide ro 
black with dark green stripes.” At the drab little oane 
the parson got the phrases muddled, and the bridegroon 
solemnly replied in his comic German to certain questions 
grotesquely inappropriate to the male sex. It was too much 
for Freda, who burst into quenchless, hysterical laughter 
The parson thought them both crazy ; but, looking back she 
perceives the real explanation of her mirth: “ ft was th 
laughter of a schoolgirl—before she ventures into the world” 

The venture was as ill-fated as one might have predicted 
After a few months of idyllic happiness, Strindberg begun 
the inevitable task of transforming his wife into a Strindbery 
heroine. The magician gave the word, the machine played 
its old, discordant tune, and the familiar merry-go-roypj 
was off once more on its infernal rounds : now insane ge. 
hatred, now sultry reconciliation, then a new hatred mor 
lunatic than before ; one passion succeeding to another unti 
the attempt to distinguish them blinds us. Strindberg forbid 
his simple little wife to read his The Plea of a Madman, the book 
which recounts the disastrous history of his first marriag:; 
but can one imagine the woman who would obey such a pn. 
hibition? Freda did not; she read, and was appalled 
recognising not only the recurrence of similar emotion) 
states in her husband but her own increasing resemblance t 
the madonna-vampire, half loathed and half adored, which 
represented the fixed Strindbergian conception of woman, 
Because she questioned the value of his fantastic chemicd 
studies, she became’ for him ‘“‘his pretty little gaoler wh 
stole into his soul and spied upon his thoughts.” After two 
years the marriage came to an end, there was a fresh divorce, 
and Strindberg was free to plunge, unmolested and uncriticised, 
into whatever “‘ science’ or occultism he chose to practise. 

In 1902 he gave his account of his second marriage to th 
world in Fair Haven and Foul Strand. One of the strangest 
things about Strindberg is the objectivity with which he ca 
describe his own life, and the accuracy of his insight into his 
psychological troubles. It was his misfortune that this insight 
did not in the least degree enable him to escape the resuls 
of his neurosis. He knew, for example, twelve years or # 
before Freud published his celebrated hypothesis, that a tr 
tured childhood and a marked Oecdipus-complex were a 
the root of all his trouble with women. In The Plea of1 
Madman (1888) he tells us how he loved his first wife a 
woman and mother in one. “Am I then a product of: 
whim of nature?” he asks. ‘Are my feelings perverted 
because I want to possess my mother ? Is that an unconsciow 
incest of the heart ? ” 

Such clarity of psycho-analysis is not to be found in Madame 
Strindberg’s book—nor, we may add, any other kind of clatiy. 
It is written throughout in the historic present and in a stk 
oscillating between the telegraphic and the rhapsodic. Tumig 
over its pages, we picture the sort of manuscript which i! 
publisher’s despair. At the end it is pathetic—and in ® 
way heroic—to read that she still believes herself to hu 
been the one woman capable of understanding that madm 
genius, that she would marry him all over again “ withot 
a moment’s thought or doubt.” The childishness and ordi 
ariness of her mind are everywhere apparent: she is capatl 
of apostrophising her husband as “‘ Oh, Mr. Flying Dutchmat,’ 
and, when they drink some Chianti together, of the romail 
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-. that “the old Romans drank this wine from golden 
women’s lips ”?: how on earth does one drink Chianti 
op man’s lips ? Even the copious letters that passed 
them do not avail to raise tke literary level : too many 
of the sort which begin “‘ My dear Friend” ! 





























































3 sand gt be said for Madame Strindberg that she seems to 
ly toward; But concealed nothing and does not shrink from publishing 
tughter of wa that is not at all flattering to herself. In the middle 
1SPirations if all this phantasmagoria we come with relief upon the three 
Nt geniys p sane and lucid letters of Freda’s elder sister, Maria 
eady pre. Wehr. 1 doubt if thefe exists anywhere a more reliable and 
S and }j; ven penetrating account of the man Strindberg as he appeared 
ta to his wa profoundly sensible woman, and for this alone the book 
Meeting would be valuable. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 
d by her 
= A DECAYING SOCIETY 
is Viking preface to Peasantry. A Tale of Two Black Belt Counties. 
- § By Arthur F.Raper. (University of North Carolina Press : Oxford 
AY; earthy University Press. 16s.) 
an Tuts book is one of those admirable studies of social and 
ig ic conditions which American universities Produce, 
idegrom it would. be unfair to say better than we do, but quite fair to 
question; 17 much more often. The problem studied in the laboratory 
t0O much conditions provided by two decadent Georgia counties is 
laughter jg one DOW before Congress, how to cure the running sore of 
back she the existence of great areas of southern white and black pro- 
Was the letariats in rural areas once ruled by the great plantations 
© world” fy and now being emptied of hope and life by the decay of that 
sredictey, system. If the Roosevelt administration can do anything 
rg began to tum the tide, it will have deserved well of the common- 
trindber fg wealth. But it is worth noting that, with many other critics, 
1¢ played Mr. Raper thinks that nearly all that has been done for southern 
g0-rounj fy agriculture (up to the present) has been done for the benefit 
sane sey. (of the plantation-owner (often now an absentee), or the local 
red more (gy merchant, in short for the local ruling class so powerful in 
ther until the Democratic party machine. ; 
g forbids The problem is complex. There are, to begin with, the 
the book cial conflicts that make it easy for the ruling classes to divide 
narriag thir victims. The poorest of poor whites is better, he thinks, 
ch a pro. fy tan the most prosperous negro. And it should be noted 
appalled, j@ that the most prosperous negroes are usually clients of some 
motions jy White man who can protect them and who is, in some cases, 
blance y @ 2kinsman. The race division breeds a willingness to tolerate 
d, which fg intolerable conditions not only of employment but of public 
wom, i Policy. Mr. Raper has some grim statistics on the relative 
chemicd | ependiture on negro and white schcols and where the white 
sler wh) schools are worst, the black schools are unspeakably bad. The 
\fter tw result is a common level of ignorance and waste that is a 
‘divorce, ‘“isgrace to the “‘ Empire State of the South.” The plantation 
riticised, MH oMNer, then, is often right in describing his tenants, white 
ractise, jg md black, as shiftless, and “‘ conspicuous waste”’ is an economic 
ze to the | vee of the bottom layers of both races. The methods of 
stranges jm cotton culture have wasted the soil and, to that old American 
h he can “ouble, have been added the ravages of the boll-weevil, the 
into bis ‘Matic price of cotton and the competition of western cotton 
s insight jm 8S. Mr. Raper shows that, in the economic storms that 
e results fave blown over this region (they began to blow after the 
rs or yi ate War, long before 1929) the plantation, even on rich soil, 
at a tire 088 stood the gale worse than the small holding even on poor 
were afm Sl. The stress of events is building up a peasantry, but 
Nea of iy Should be noted that Mr. Raper uses the term “‘ peasantry ” 
wife sf 24 Semi-pejorative way—as is the American fashion. 
ict of a But even though an economic revolution is going on under 
erverted a =e surface, the prospects of most of the poor whites and 
onsciow M lacks are bad. They can only be salvaged by a long-term 
ad bold policy of the United States Government and a 
Madam “Mange in the outlook of the white rulers of the state. Until 
f clarity. these realise that not only are they their brother’s keeper, 
na styl but that to keep the black man in the ditch they have to live 
Tumi = it themselves, will progress be made. A book like 
sich is 3 this should (if education is possible) do a good deal to enlighten 
4 in is “Me minds of the Georgians who read anything but the Bible. 
to hae Jt might be suggested to the upper class Georgians that the 
madmaje etfs who now read only the Bible (if that) may soon be reading 










the Communist Manifesto. Even the dullest negro or most 
tace-blinded white is able enough to see that, in modern 
Georgia, he has nothing to lose but his chains. If the pos- 
sessing classes are wise, they will try to ensure that even the 
Poorest peasant is given something to lose. 


vit 










D. W. BroGan. 
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DUBLIN AS HERO 


As I Was Going Down Sackville Street. By Oliver St. J. 
Gogarty. (Rich and Cowan. 16s.) 

A LUNCHEON party, casually and briefly introduced in a chapter 
dealing at some length with other matters, provides a clue to 
the description of this unusual and very delightful book. An 
American publisher, on the track of Dr. Gogarty’s memoirs, 
suggested a formal volume which should “ include an historical 
perspective from the inside ’’ of the eventful period through 
which Dr. Gogarty had lived; he baited this proposal with a 
vision of posthumous utility, pointing out that such a book 
** would be a valuable contribution when the history of the time 
comes to be written.” This was not the way to catch an 
individualist whose mind is so much above the gratitude of 
unborn research students as Dr. Gogarty’s, who at once replied 
that, on the contrary, “‘ the only way to treat this town is the 
way the Chinese treat their pictures: eschew perspective. 
. . . If you make Dublin the hero of a book and let it portray 
itself as it is every day, you may get an effect such as the wisest 
of Masters, the Chinese artists, achieved.”” That is what Dr. 
Gogarty has done. He knows Dublin and Dubliners as few 
men else, and in his own person are united many of the most 
characteristic types (the wit, the poet, the classicist, the doctor, 
the unconventional politician) which gave in the past its 
peculiar flavour to Dublin society. Linked to his own extra- 
ordinarily varied experiences, almost every element in Dublin 
life is drawn together into a coherent picture. The chronology 
and the sequence of events may, while one reads, seem arbi- 
trary; Dr. Gogarty moves without explanation or apology 
from Dublin in 1910 to Dublin after the Treaty, from a dinner 
party, where everyone is either witty, elegant or amusingly 
eccentric, to a public-house on the quays, where there is squalor 
instead of elegance and where the humour is of a more desperate 
kind ; but Dublin is still in many ways an eighteenth-century 
town, and these contrasts give ‘as much point to one another 
now as they would have done before the Union; on looking 
back, one cannot see how the themes and episodes of the book 
could have been more effectively arranged. 








Imagine Malsudi 


... hot, dusty and colourful, its 
busy life baked daily to a standstill by the 
midday sun. . . . Indian small town and 
scene of the new novel by R. K. Narayan, 
The Bachelor of Arts, which matches A 
Passage to India and Hindu Holiday in its 
accurate portrayal of the present-day Indian 
scene and character. A great feat this 
novel, written in English by an Indian— 
its humour, pathos and candour are being 
praised everywhere. E. M. Forster, Phyllis 
Bentley, Wilfrid Gibson, and Graham 
Greene (who contributes an Introduction) 
are some of those who have found it good. 
Mr. Forster writes, “ I thought it a charm- 
ing, unusual and amusing piece of work.” 
Obviously a book not to be missed by 
those who have ever travelled in India with 
their cyes open. 

The Bachelor of Arts, by R. K. Narayan, 
is at all libraries and bookshops. 7/6 net. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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However it is read, this book is certain to give pleasure. 
It is enjoyable simply as a museum of amusing stories—of 
Michael Collins’ one and unhappy meeting with A&., which 
collapsed when Collins interrupted A8.’s golden flow about 
the immensities with a notebook and the query : “ Your point, 
Mr. Russell?” ; of the self-possession of Lord Dunsany’s 
butler who, when Dr. Gogarty called just after Lord Dunsany 
had been arrested by the Black and Tans for shooting snipe, 
remembered to ask: “Who shall I say ‘has called?” ; of 
Lord Birkenhead, pestered by a humourless woman who wished 
to know whether he did not thik that she should send her 
son to Winchester, replying: ‘“‘ If you wish to stereotype 
mediocrity, Ido” ; of George Moore, confined (by a strategemn) 
to his house for a week under doctor’s orders, being sent (by 
another strategem) invitations to dinner with all the people 
he was most anxious to meet; of Dr. Gogarty himself, de- 
nounced by Dr. Bernard to Lord French during the Troubles 
as the most dangerous intellectual left at liberty, simply because 
\vhen Bernard had resigned the Archbishopric of Dublin in. 
favour of the Provostship of Trinity, Dr. Gogarty had remarked 
that he had ‘‘ exchanged the Thirty-Nine Articles for the thirty 
pieces of silver.” It can be enjoyed for the striking portraits 
which it contains of distinguished and less distinguished men 
—W. B. Yeats, James Joyce, Michael Collins, Arthur Griffith, 
Sir Horace Plunkett, Tim Healy, Talbot Clifton, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain (Dr. Gogarty describes him as “ the finest and 
most forthright spirit I have ever had the luck to meet”), 
Sir John Mahaffy (He is pictured deflating some enthusiastic 
young don: “If they must learn Irish, teach them that 
beautiful pre-Gaelic speech of which only three words remain. 
Anyone with a little aptitude can learn them in a week”’), 
Dr. Tyrrell, George Moore, and countless others, not least 
among them the odd figure nick-named Endymion, whose 
usual dress was a morning-coat, white flannel trousers and a 
bowler hat, with under his arms two swords, a fishing rod, 
umbrella or a hunting-crop. It can be enjoyed for the shrewd- 
ness of Dr. Gogarty’s comments on anything from politics to 
Doetry- on which he chooses to touch. And above all it can 
be enjoyed for the episodes in everyday Dublin life which 
Dr. Gogarty describes so well. Only those who are inclined 
to stand on other people’s dignity will regret that Dr. 
Gogarty has not written his memoirs in a more formal and 
documentary manner. ‘The essence of a vanishing way of 
life has never been better caught in print. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


BOHEMIAN ARTISTS 
By W. Gaunt. 6d. 


Mr. GAUNT gives as sub-title to his book : “‘A study of Romantic 
Painting from- Caravaggio to Delacroix.” This is not the 
place to attempt a definition of Romanticism, but it may be 
suggested that the word Bohemian would have been a more 
precise description than Romantic for the kind of painting 
with which Mr. Gaunt deals. For it is to be supposed that 
Romanticism implies a considerable use of the imagination 
from which the artist creates a world far more important for 
him than the real world. On this view, the great romantics 
of Italian painting would be men like Giorgione and Titian, 
whereas painters like Caravaggio, Salvator Rosa and Magnasco, 
who form the subject of Mr. Gaunt’s book, would come in 
a different category. Their flight is not from the real world 
into that of the imagination, but from the obvious and well- 
worn beauties to the less obvious, more piquant and stimulating. 
These are the painters to satisfy the jaded appetites of an over- 
refined aristocracy which is tired of the harmonious perfection 
to which Italian art attained at the time of the high Renaissance. 

However, the exact term chosen to describe these artists is 
not in itself of the first importance. The point is that, as a 
group, they had certain qualities in common which set them 
apart from the more familiar tradition of Italian art. Instead 
of painting the ideal of human beauty, they chose out the 
grimmer kind of martyrdom, groups of bandits in a rugged 
landscape, sombre prison scenes or horrid ruins. This being 
the thread that links up the various artists in this book, it is 
puzzling to find there the name of Claude, a painter, if ever 
there was one, who loved light and not darkness. It could 
also be argued that a great romantic like Géricault hardly 
belongs to the same class ; for his horror is used as a weapon 
of direct propaganda and not as a kind of red pepper. On 


Bandits in a Landscape. (Studio. 10s. 
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the other hand, some of the French painters who gu: 





gipsy scenes, such as Sébastien Bourdon. mm; 
have scored a mention. oa Pethap 
All this is but detail criticism of a book which analysec »: 
great skill and sympathy a peculiar group of artists way” 
much less well known than they deserve. Mr. Ga = 
particularly successful in combining descriptive analysis of ‘ 
paintings with just the right characterisation of the ae te 
produced them, so that the reader goes away with a Me 
impression of the exact feel of this curious kind of att tee 
author is principally concerned with Italian painters b 
he traces the tradition of romantic art on to France, and . 
of the most interesting chapters are devoted to the two ri 
of the name of Robert, both bohemian in their paintin : 
tragic in their lives, Hubert only escaping the scalil - 
the French Revolution by a confusion of names, and Lé , 
committing suicide on account of the most romantic of Pi 
passions. It is a far cry from Salvator Rosa, who po 
bandits with real delight in their grimness, to Léopold Rober, 
who makes them look like characters from Carmen, but \y, 
Gaunt is justified in putting them both between the sane 
covers, since both are examples of the same satiety with t. 
good things of life which is liable to come over a Society which 


is rich but stagnant. ANTHONY Buy, 


WODEHOUSEANA 


Lord Emsworth and Others. By P. G. Wodehouse, (Tenkin 
7s. 6d.) ee oy 

* ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO,” the schoolboy will know in fury. 
was suggested to Virgil by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s accoyp, 
of what happened when Lawlessness reared its ugly head x 
Blandings Castle. For, in the opening story of this pe, 
collection of scraps from the Master’s table, Mr. Wodehous 
sings of the Hon. George Threepwood’s airgun and of bi 
uncle, Lord Emsworth, and of how the noble lord route 
the Efficient Baxter. There was a moment when he pote 
the bending Baxter through the library window which migh 
have had a sequel as grave as that which followed the firing 
of the shot that echoed round the world. Fortunately Aun 
Constance lost her head and retaliated on Beach the butler, 
while Beach, keeping his, finished Baxter off in the shrubbery 
and peace was restored. This is an admirable one-act comedy 
in the best Blandings tradition. 
The rest of the book is uneven and consists largely of 
journeyman work. My own rather narrow and prejudice 
view is that Mr. Wodehouse’s prodigiously fertile invention, 
in particular his inimitable verbal wit, seldom produces it 
finest effects outside the Jeeves and Blandings sagas. Unlike 
Homer, however, Mr. Wodchouse is often very amusing 
when he nods. There may even be a laugh for golfers, if 
they are as simple minded as Mr. Wodehouse makes then 
out to be, in the three stories related by ‘‘ The Oldest Member.” 
I confess that a wintry smile was all I was able to raise whe 
the practical joker substituted a piece of soap for the finalist’ 
golf ball and when the female explorer roamed the links 
wailing for a demon lover. But there are certainly occasions 
for a few loud laughs and a great deal of subdued merriment 
in the three new Ukridge tales. Stanley Fetherstonehaugh 
Ukridge is, if I remember rightly, the oldest adult inhabitant 
of Mr. Wodehouse’s England, having made his first appea- 
ance some thirty years ago in Love Amongst the Clucken. 
After a silence of more than ten years it is pleasant to he 
that he is still as mad as he ever was, and still a party to th 
most peculiar business propositions. Of his three lates 
adventures, the best is undoubtedly that in which he paws 
his aunt’s diamond brooch in order to purchase a half shat 
in what turns out to be a dead dog and then, by the fortuitous 
intervention of a deaf yokel, turns the tables on the vendo 
and stings him for £150. Ukridge’s virtuosity, doubtles 
increased by enforced retirement in his aunt’s house 4 
Wimbledon, rather overshadows the exploits, recorded in th 
two remaining stories in the book, of Brancepeth Mullin 
and the Norfolk moustaches, and of Freddie Widgeon earning 
enough money as a masked troubadour in an East End must- 
hall to provide a monster bun party for the mothers of Notting 
Hill. Both these stories, however, are well up to the standatl 
of the respective bars of the ‘ Angler’s Rest ’ and the ‘ Dronts 
Club.’ JoHN Hayward. 
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NEW NOVELS 7/6 She Was a Queen 


— 
A Bridge By the author of Siamese White. Maurice Collis 
to Divide Them ‘An experience rare in these days ... a really good book. This lovely, 


Goronwy Rees enchantment throughout, of the darkest possible deeds in the brightest 
. possible sunlight, of palanquins, royal barges and State Umbrellas, of daneing 



















exciting, vivid, romantic and extremely witty story. It is a tale of pure 






‘A strange and illusively beautiful 
powertitl and exquisite.’— 





girls and jugglers, of poisonings, burnings, and executions at the feet and 








story; Vail trunks of trained elephants and of tortuous intrigues. This exquisite, real 
— he anthne of ‘Tite and absurd farrago reads hke ‘-Lady Precious Stream” turned mto a 
Anew novel oe on? Cochran Revue with a “book’”” by Mr. Shaw. ‘The events are those of an 
Summer Flood. Arabian Nights tale.” JAMES AGATE: Daily Express. Mlustvated.  15]- 






Mr. Witt 
among the Rebels Things Past Redress 


Ramon J. Sender 









‘ . y: 

A novel of the last Spanish civil Augustine Birrell 
war by the author of Seven Red ¥ An autobiography of personal impressions, of recollections, out of a long 
Sunday's. aud varied lifetime of men, books, and things. Altogether excellent reading. 
Just published, Illustrated. 15}- 

















Europe in Arms Liddell Hart 







‘ff ever a book was apropos of the years we live in it is Europe in drms. No one ought to dogmatize . . . until they 
have studied this book very carefully. And this appties especially to Viembers of Parliament.” —Observer. “Here is a 
hook written in nou-teehnical terms which should be pondered by every civilian.” — Worning Post “An event.’ — The 
Times. ‘Masterly and penetrating.” — Manchester Guardian. yg Recommended by the Book Society. 12/6 






The LCS. Sir Edward Blunt 








‘Likely to remain the best account of one of the most remarkable administrative organizations in the history of 

government, at the moment when it is changing its whole chara ter. —Daily Herald. ‘\ master of the subject. 

Parents, tutors, and guardians will no longer have an excuse for ignorance.’ — he Times. 8/6 
| a 

Road throug urdistan A.M. Hamilton 





1 } 


‘A fascinating book abounding in vivid character-skhetches of Kurds and Assyrians, stories of hairbreadtl: escapes, 






charming descriptions illustrated by beautiful photographs of some of the most beautiful seenery m Asia. Mr. 
Hamilton’s achievement is unique of its kind.’—J, 4. SPENDER. ¥eFovle’s Travel Book of the Month choice. 
IVith 2S illustrations. 12/6 












The Life of John Sell Sih olin 
Ne y Ss 
Cotman Sydney D. Kitson Bengt de Térne 


A close-up of Sibelius by the only 
musician the great Finnish com- 






Alive and fase inating biography which everyone will enjoy. by the greatest 





living authority on Cotman. The artistically minded reader will now be 


able to follow Cotman’s development with new insight. -This should be- 





poser has ever taken as a pupil. 
‘Has a real contribution to make to 










come the standard biography.’— New Statesman. A fine achievement. — i , 
ie : our knowledge of the great com- 
SIRJOHN SOUIRE: Daily Telegraph. - ; : 
i = ; ; : +=) poser. —Daily Telegraph. 6/- 
With 160 wlustrations in coll Mvpe. 23/- : 






The Ten Principal 

° . Upanishads | put into English 
Lodgers in Sweden by W.B. Yeats 
and Shri Purohit Swami 


Romilly and Katherme Job |e ce icce Upanishads 


which are most beautiful as. litera- 
most essential for the 







The Johns adopted a delightful and cheap way of travelling —they became 
lodgers. ‘This quite unusual book —so lively.” — Worning Post. ‘A chronicle ture and 
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FICTION 


By E. B. C. JONES 


Dead Man Leading. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 


David’ of Judah. By Richard Blaker. (Nisbet. 8s. 6d.) 
Trojan Horse. By Paul Nizan. (Lawrence and Wishart. 
Madame Flowery Sentiment. By Albert Gervais. 
Hamilton. 6s.) 

MR, PRITCHETT’s talent is specifically that of a novelist ; that is 
to say, his perceptions, interpreted by .an acute intelligence, 
clothe themselves in characters, in human situations, in stories. 
He never makes the impression, as Mr. Huxley does, of having 
deliberately clothed his ideas in human form. Nor does he 
suffer from that poverty of invention which makes many 
cultured novels consist of a thin sprinkling of events, like the 
events of any middle-class life, floating on a thin wash of such 
musings and reasonings as are common to cultivated, introspec- 
tive persons. It is no good going to Mr. Pritchett for graceful 
observant essays attached to the personalities of mild Pamelas 
and Michaels. He does not deal in the extended daydream ; 
he never makes you feel that you, too, could write a novel if 
there was time and opportunity. He will take you, not only 
to a wind-bitten Irish coast town, to Spain, or to South America, 
but also among harsh, queer, unsympathetic people, and to 
regions of the imagination where the conjunctions are un- 
familiar and the thoughts, conveyed by the narrative, are his 
own thoughts, not yours better expressed. I found his last 
novel, Nothing Like Leather, dull; but I suspect that this was not 
so much that tanning is a bore as that he required of the reader 
more intellectual and intuitive co-operation than I was in the 
mood to give. Not that he is a difficult or prolix writer ; his 
style is terse, precise and lively, individual without being in 
the least precious. But his subject-matter and his approach 
are so much his own that they require alertness and a total 
absence of preconceived ideas. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Hamish 


His characters are seldom, if ever, sympathetic; he is not 
interested in agreeable people, liking them gritty, high-flavoured, 
subtle and eccentric. He has a special line in girls : there was 
one of them in Shirley Sanz, and Lucy in Dead Man Leading 
belongs to the same order—I am not implying that Mr. Pritchett 
repeats himself, only that his attention has been engaged by, 
and has not yet exhausted, an unexploited type of bold, sensual 
thickset young woman, an intriguing and convincing mixture 
of feminine yieldingness and masculine enterprise. Lucy and 
Johnson, the hero of the present novel, have the complexity, 
inconsistency and depth that people have in real life whom we 
know weil but have not quite fathomed. Lucy comes off 
completely from the start. Johnson does not make his effect 
until far on in the book; our introduction to him is scrappy. 
Mr. Pritchett has such a sure touch with words that I think he 
seems to be more in absolute control of his material than he 
actually is. The shifting views of Johnson—on the tropical 
river launch, back in England before the setting-out of the 
explorers, in Rio, back in the launch,—give us a blurred image 
of him. Individual traits come through, but not an impression 
of the whole man, so that we are insufficiently prepared for the 
shock of his hysteria, described in Chapter Four. We are 
shown him intimately in his obsessed state before knowing him 
as a normal, though far from an ordinary, man. There is a 
reason for this : the fact that his subconscious has always been 
entirely dominated by his father, a missionary who was lost in 
the Brazilian forests seventeen years before, means that he was 
not normal, even before his seduction by Lucy turned his un- 
conscious preoccupation into a conscious sense of guilt. But 
nevertheless, I think it would have served Mr. Pritchett’s 
purpose better to have shown us Johnson fairly whole (as 
whole as most of us) before confronting us so closely with 
Johnson sick, 


The expedition of exploration consists of Johnson, of a 
journalist called Phillips, and of Wright, Lucy’s step-father, 
who leads it. Wright is ignorant of Lucy’s affair with Johnson, 
but Phillips, formerly himself her lover, knows about it. 
Lucy, not admitting that she is deeply in love with Johnson, 
has broken off relations with him from the moment of his 
sailing, to the extent of not writing at all. Johnson’s sense 
of guilt (he was a reluctant lover) takes the form-of believing 
Lucy to be silent because she is pregnant; he alternately 
misses and hates her. Once the party has reached the 
interior, his obsession shifts -its’ conscious” centre~ into Hine 





with its unconscious: he deserts the other. two men, 53 
diverges from the agreed route into that followed by hi » fad 
years before. From this defection, and his persiste * 
it, the tragic events of the story follow. His friends 

him up; Wright shoots himself accidentally, and Johnas 
forcibly persuades Phillips into continuing the a 

journey. He is, through complete self-identification “ 
his father, unconsciosuly determined to follow him literoe 
to the death, and so he does. Phillips, after appalling hard. 
ships, returns to England. 

The evocation of tropical rivers and forests and cj 
is not an unprecedented feat in fiction; Mrs. Woolf 
Myers, Mr. Kitchen have done it too—though who bur Mr 
Pritchett would have likened the sky above the jungle tie 
to “the wall of a huge blue house, quite immovable) 
The feat achieved by Dead Man Leading lies in the simiir: 
established, but only once, I think, stated, between the j 
huge, uncharted and charged with terrific vitality, ang the 
nature, the unconscious, the life-principle in man, It js & 
though the tortured mind of Johnson, and the relations between 
him and Wright, him and Lucy, him and his dead fathe 
were expressed by the country to be explored, which thus 
exercised a fascination which was, like his emotion about 
Lucy, half hatred. He thought with nostalgia of his recog 
journey to Greenland. 

Wright, whose beard gave him the look of ‘‘ some Seignuria] 
goat,” is a figure of the first importance to Johnson: he jy 
Lucy’s step-father, he is also the “‘ father ” of the expedition, 
and Johnson is indirectly responsible for his death. He jg 
an extremely well-sketched character. Phillips, though 
“‘ perfect egoist. He pours himself into everything ung 
it is three parts Phillips and only one part itself” is a pawp 
—clever, but passive. The minor characters are brilliantly 
done ; it is months since I read anything so amusing as the 
séance conducted by the whiskyfied Caicott and Silva, 
These things are part of Mr. Pritchett’s lovely fertility, But 
it is by Johnson that the book stands: Johnson with his 
life-principle turned to death-wish, with his need for the 
jungle because it is escape, but also because it is doom, | 
hoped that his appearance would come clear to my inner eye 
as Lucy’s and Wright’s did; but the blurring may have been 
deliberate ; it may be part of his largeness. Anyway, the 
effect is terrific. Because of it, Dead Man Leading is a rich, 
a deeply-assimilated, original and satisfying book. 

David of Judah is written with a queer and annoying blend 
of the flowery and the slangy-modern. Words such as gang, 
racket, bosses, graft, showdown are frequently used and always, 
in their context, jar. Saul is presented as the materialistic 
gangster, David as the artist-warrior. The book is good in 
patches, but the last half makes a disintegrated and scrappy 
impression. Samuel, who might, if his position and character 
had been made more of, have held the story together, is barely 
presented. Saul’s initial treatment of him, a sort of cavalier 
semi-respect, is inconsistent with his later fear of Samuel, 
and also with what we know of the power of Hebrew prophets 
and high priests. Samuel is, as a character, simply thrown 
away. Mr. Blaker has not the artist’s power of selection, and 
his imagination only works spasmodically. 

Mr. Nizan is a skilful narrator, but a very poor deviser of 
dialogue. It may be this weakness, or possibly something in 
the translation, which makes his introduction of his characters 
misleading: I took them to be working intellectual Com- 
munists, and was unable later to adjust my mind to their 
being a railwayman, a small shopkeeper, and their respective 
wives. True, one is a schoolmaster; but the milieu is 
working-class. Except for Lange, the extreme introvert, 
who is very well done, the characterisation is sketchy. The 
highlights of the novel, which is short, are the descriptions 
of a death resulting from abortion and (simultancous in time 
an anti-Fascist riot. ‘The scene is Villefranche. 

Madame Flowery Sentiment, another translation from the 
French, is an amusing trifle, told in the first person by a young 
doctor stationed in a remote part of China, and concerns his 
affair with a local lady. Chinese customs are sympathetically 
described ; but I wish M. Gervais had explained how the lady, 
far from her family and deserted by her husband, managed t 
live: she was not, apparently, a professional light-o’-love: 
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CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 





WE AREN'T SO DUMB 





Do Colonies pay? — #£=/Nazis arent Fascists 
Is India an asset? —  ##What price Japan! 
Share out your raw materials ! 





A sequel to that “Brilliant and very valuable book” 


FOREIGNERS AREN'T FOOLS = 


LONGMANS 6’- net 



























a Two books by 
STANISLAVSKY 


the world-famous founder and director 
of the great Moscow Art Theatre. 


An Actor Prepares 


“T recommend those who possess Stanislavsky’s 
previous work, Wy Life in Art, to buy An Actor 
Prepares, and those who do not possess it to buy 
both."—Sr. Joun Ervine in a column-and-a-halt 
review in The Observer. 
“A fascinating book by the supreme artist of the 
preeWar Russian Theatre.”—-Ivor Brown in 
The Observer. 
“Every actor must read this book.’—Harotp 
BricHouse in The Manchester Guardian. 

(15s. net) 


My Life in Art 


“One of the most remarkable books about the 
theatre that I have ever read. It is a necessity of 
every actor’s life.”—St. Joun ERvVINE in a four- 
column review in 7he Observer. 

“The most original and interesting work on the 
theatre that has been published for years.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 

“This book is likely to become the Actors’ Bible.” 
—Time and Tide. 

(Third Edition, 30s, net) 




















OLIVER 
ST. J. GOGARTY 


As I was 
going down 
Sackville Street 


Rosert Lynxp, News Chronicle :—* It is 
the most brilliant picture of a section 
of Dublin life since George Moore's 
Hail and Farewell !; and Dublin—comic 
Dublin and tragic Dublin—is_ in 
Dr. Gogarty’s blood to a degree to 
‘vhich it was never in Moore’s.” 
First Edition sold out on publication. 
Second Large Printing now in hand. 


16s. net 
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Geoffrey Bles, Two Manchester Square, W.1. 
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YOUR CORONATION 
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Please be Sure to Buy 
and Wear this Emblem 


To be sold 
In LONDON — MAY 10 
ELSEWHERE — MAY 8 


The Most Fitting Tribute 
toour King and Queenonthe ff 
occasion of Their Majesties’ 

Coronation 

YOU WILL HELP 

King George’s Jubilee Trust 

and 






British Legion Pension Fund 


FOR MOTORISTS there is a silk 
Car Flag Mascot. The price is 
only 2s. 


LADIES ! 

PLEASE VOLUNTEER TO SELL 
Coronation Emblems. Write 
to your Local Organising 

Committee or to 


Coronation Emblem Day 
29 Cromwell Rd., London, S.W.7 















OVERTAXED DIGESTION 





“* At times my digestion be- 


comes weak and overtaxed, 
so I take Allenburys Diet 
instead of ordinary meals. 
It is very nourishing and 


digestible.”° 


OF ALL CHEMISTS IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
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9.15 FROM VICTORIA 
By Victor Bayley 

The author of 9.15 from Victoria 
(Hale, 12s. 6d.) belongs to the select 
and enviable company of men who have 
achieved their life’s ambition. Mr. 
Bayley’s ambition was to build a railway 
and he overcame every obstacle and 
endured many hardships in the course of 
achieving it. He obtained his first 
appointment in the Indian Railway 
| Service after the rules of entry had been 
altered, at his suggestion! ‘Fhe cheek 


*fand common sense which enabled him to 


score this youthful triumph over official- 
dom later helped him in many tight 
corners—and he was in many. Towards 
the end of his career he got the job he had 
been living for : he was put in charge of 
the building of the Khyber Pass railway. 
There were more than engineering 
problems to be solved. Work was 
seriously hampered by the hostility of the 
mountain tribesmen, but so successful 
were Mr. Bayley’s tactics of fraternisa- 
tion, that the last rail was laid with their 
enthusiastic help. This is not, of course, 
Mr. Bayley’s first book, and he writes, 
as he seems to have done everything else, 
with gusto and efficiency. 


BAREFOOT THROUGH 
MAURETANIA 
By Odette du Puigoudeau 


Senones, the author made an expedition 
into the little-known interior of French 
West Africa, and Barefoot Through 
Mauretania (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) is her 
entertaining account of it. Neither of 
the women were experienced travellers, 
and they had very little money. They 
undertook the trip for the excitement of 
it rather than to gather information. 
Mile. du Puigoudeau’s book is written 
in the same spirit. Her realism and frank 
sense of humour have enabled. her to 
make a success of both, and her book has 


Mauretania is reputed to be one of the 
less safe parts of the, Sahara for casual 
travellers, and the Peulhs of the interior 
(a race of doubtful origin) are unfriendly 
to strangers, but these travellers were 
welcomed with overwhelming kindness 
and almost excessive hospitality by the 
tribal chiefs they visited. They wore 
Arab costume, but as they had two Arab 
guides and a negro servant with them, 
and rode on camels, their journey was 
not so arduous as the title suggests. 


SCEPTICISM AND POETRY 
By D. G. James 


The major part of Mr. James’s book 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is occupied 
with a refutation of the theory con- 
tained in Mr. I. A. Richards’s Principles 
of Literary Criticism. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Richards discussed 
literature in terms of the mental states 
that might be effected through the 
medium of receptive sensibility by 
external literary stimuli. Mr. James, 
on the other hand, conceives the Imagina- 
tion as an ordering agent, essentially 
active in its operation. The controversy 
may be described as a projection into 
aesthetics of the opposition between 
Gestalt and associationist psychology. 
Mr. James writes with incisive clarity 
and makes out a strong case for his 
theory. Subsequently he studies Words- 
worth, Shakespeare and Keats as poetic 





Accompanied by her friend Marion ~ 


and ideals of American society in general, 


a piquant flavour which ‘distinguishes it - 


}from the average popular travel-book. he 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


attempts to transcend wor ae 
and he argues that such fr 

be made and must also fail _ 
development of his argument b 
firmly grounded and remains ene 
objection. His discussion of the <. 
bolism in Shakespeare’s last plays « 

looks Mr. Colin Still’s recent pb 
Ti he Tempest and produces litle 
significance. Perhaps the best fe : 
of the book is the elucidation 

Coleridge’s theory of Imagination, 


SCIENCE VERSUS CRIME 
By H. M. Robinson 


This is an American book 
7s. 6d.) in which houses are not byp led 
but burglarised. Its style is better = 
that of our ex-Superintendents (altho 
even here forgeries are “ palpable ») but 
is at times flamboyant. The use of 
phrases such as “ last month” SUggest 
that it first appeared as newspy 


- articles, but not of the flimsy kind whi 


contain little information ; Scio, 
versus Crime contains a great deal, Each 
chapter deals with one method of pe. 
venting, detecting, or attributing crim 

each process being illustrated with 
-numerous brief anecdotes. The auth 
shows no appreciation of the relating 
interest or dullness of individual crimes— 
the Dreyfus bordereau, for instance, js 
only referred to in passing; they sery 
merely as illustrations for him. He shows 
that lie-detecting machines are taken 
seriously in the States ; otherwise mostof 
the methods are used, and many origi. 
nated, in Europe, and the book should 
appeal to a wide circle of crime fans, 
The slightly sadistic tone in which Mr. 
Robinson records prison sentences js 
belied by his attack on the third degree, 
His last chapter, ‘* Social Indictment,” 
attempts to relate crime to the structure 


and criticises, among other things, “the 
fantastic incoordination of police agencies 
throughout the United States” and the 
dependence of Police Commissionerson 
political appointment. He advocates the 
of psychiatry for juvenile 





delinquents. 


RULERS OF AMERICA: 
A STUDY OF 
FINANCE CAPITAL 
By Anna Rochester 

This book (Lawrence and Wishart, 
12s. 6d.) represents a great deal of 
labour and provides food for a god 
deal of reflection. The English reader 
who comes to the subject for the first 
time, or who has no special knowledge 
of American financial methods and ther 
legal and institutional framework, will 
not find Miss Rochéster’s work eay 
going. But it well repays an effort; 
its Marxianism is only occasionally 
an excrescence on the narrative 0 
argument, and there is abundant 
ammunition collected here for an attack 
on a system that seems both irration4) 
wasteful and decadent. This is, of cours, 
less than the whole story. There 84 
lot of ruin in a system as well as ma 
nation, but even if it is only 23 a dak 
but not unrecognisable picture of 4 
system that has fought even moder? 
capitalist efforts to reform it, this boos 
is of value. Whether all the efforts to 
reform the system or to save the middle- 
classes and the entrepreneur from th 
clutches of the money-masters 
doomed to failure is, of cours% @ 
matter of opinion. 
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PUiisl ache you whidll 





‘And so, Percival, I must ask you to release me from our engagement. 
I could never marry a man who doesn’t smoke Greys Cigarettes.’ 

So Perce, after rushing blindly into the night, discovered that he could 
now afford to smoke more and better cigarettes, and found his true help- 
meet in Greys .. . Not quite convincing ? Well, let’s say that Greys are 


very good cigarettes, and leave it at that. 


THE Gre & CIGARETTES 
Ten for sixpence 


Footnote.-— Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordimary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE-OF. GODFREY. PHLLLIPS LTD 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


THE commodity price advance is acquiring an impressive sweep. 
Even President Roosevelt’s broadside, directed against the 
“durable” group, is already beginning to look ineffective. 
I hope, however, for the sake of producers and shareholders, 
as well as consumers, that the rise will be orderly. In the base 
metal markets, at least, share prices would be much higher 
today if the recent rises in the metals had been less steep. 
With copper selling at nearly £70 a ton, copper share quotations 
are not yet adjusted to the earnings possibilities of a £60 
price simply because investors do not wholly trust the spectacular 
advance. If metal prices begin to settle down and consolidate 
their gains, there will be some sharp improvements in copper 
and tin shares. 


It is good to see the commodity spotlight focussed at last 
on the tea market. This week’s sales have established an 
average price level about 3d. a Ib. above that of the last sales 
of 1936, and bidding has been brisk, especially for the common 
grades. The statistical position gives the clue to the rise. 
In the last two months London stocks have dropped by 
46,000,000 pounds. A year ago the seasonal decline in the 
corresponding period was only 21,000,000 pounds. As 
production, under the restriction scheme, has not been altered 
materially since April, 1935, the improvement in the visible 
stock position means either that consumption has been rising 
or that stocks have been accumulating in distributors’ hands. 


* * x * 


TEA SHARE POSSIBILITIES 


Fears of an increase in the tea duty have doubtless led to 
building up of distributors’ stocks on a moderate scale, but 
this cannot be the chief reason for the reduction in visible 
stocks since the beginning of the year. This reduction has 
been so large that it can only be explained by a considerable 
rise in consumption. I think it is a safe assumption, therefore, 
that the improved prices now prevailing in the tea market are 

















THOMAS BELL’s 


important new novel 


ALL BRIDES 


BEAUTIFUL 


Author of “ Equestrian Portrait” 


LerHEL MaANnnin: “ Obviously a sincere 
and authentic piece of work, an intimate 
and human study of working-class life 
with a fine flame of passion and pro- 
test about it. It frequently reminded 
me of LITTLE MAN WHAT NOW, 
which is a considerable compliment.” 
OpssERVER: “A most charming as well 
as a most serious study. It is some- 
times breath-takingly natural.” 7/6 


A. novel everyone will enjoy. 


iLondon ° JARROLDS * Publishers Samm 




















firmly based. Holders of tea shares should not 
and there are opportunities for discriminating 
who are prepared to put away shares for th, 
months. 


sell just vet 
Purchasers 
© Next sir 


Among the producers of common teas, the Isa Bheel C 
offers as promising a medium as any in current co 
The £1 shares are quoted at 65s., at which they 
under 5 per cent. on the basis of the 1935 dividend of x 
cent. The interim dividend for 1936 was raised feos Te 
7% per cent. and I feel safe in budgeting on a final of a to 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year. The prospective es 
is, therefore, over 6 per cent., and there are prospects 


Ompany 
ditions, 
Yield jug 


Nai “gb : 0 
further rise in profits and dividends this year. Other Pl 
worth considering are Deundi Ios. shares quoted at 32s, 6d 

“ae 


Derby £1 shares at 47s., and New Sylhet £1 at 458. Each 
of these three companies has paid good dividends even in 
régime of low selling prices, the yields offered on the basis of ‘ 
last dividends paid being respectively 4}, 6} and 64 per an 
All have been big profit-earners in more prosperous times nl 
should now be earning at a rate sufficient to justify higher level 
for their shares. 
* * * * 


A CHEAP BANKING SHARE 


Investors who do not mind buying shares with a callabk 
liability might consider the merits of the “A” and “BR” 
issues of the Mercantile Bank of India. This bank has sound 
management, strong reserves, and an excellent earnings record, 
Until the slump set in in 1930, dividends of 16 per cent. were 
paid, since when the rate has been 12 per cent. There are 
disclosed reserves of £1,075,000 against a paid-up capital of 
£1,050,000 which is divided into “ A,” “ B” and “ C” shares, 
all ranking on an equal footing for dividends. The “A” 
and ‘‘ B” shares are of £25 each, £12 Ios. paid, and the “C” 
are of £5 each, fully paid. 

At £153 the “C” shares are yielding only £3 173. 6d. per 
cent., whereas the “‘A” and the “B,” at £33}, yield £4 10s, 
per cent., a striking reflection of the general reluctance of 
investors to buy shares with a liability. I see no reason why 
the liability should give cause for worry, as I cannot envisage 
any adverse situation arising which might involve the calling 
up of fresh funds to replenish supplies of cash. In view of the 
quickening activity of Eastern trade—the bank has branches 
and agencies in India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Siam and Chin 
—I should expect a recovery in profits this year. If the 
dividend were raised to 14 per cent., or midway between the 
current and the pre-depression rate, the “‘ A” and “ B ” shares 
would yield over 5} per cent. 


¥. * * * 
CABLE ‘A’ PROSPECTS 


Month by month the City produces its crop of company 
reconstructions. Some are so drastic that shareholders imagine 
that their undertakings have suffered some fresh setback. On 
the contrary, the formulation of a scheme is normally proof that 
the company has seen the worst of its troubles and can look 
forward to better things on a reorganised basis. The overhaul 
of management and replenishment of working capital which 
so frequently form part of these schemes are of immense 
importance to shareholders. The Cable and Wireless plan is 
more drastic than most people had anticipated, and the ordinary 
stocks have fallen in consequence, but I would rather buy than 
sell both the “‘ A” and the “‘ B” issues at today’s prices. 


If the scheme goes through, the Ordinary capital will be 
cut down by £22,500,000 to £6,883,000. As the Preference 
capital of £16,700,000 is to remain intact, the ordinary capita 
will be very highly geared, in the sense that it will be so small 
relatively to the Preference capital that increases in profits, be- 
yond the figure necessary to cover preference dividends, mean 
large earnings on the ordinary shares. ‘The combine has not yet 
published its accounts for 1936, but I shall be surprised if they 
do not show that sufficient was earned to cover prior charge 
dividends and leave a surplus equivalent to at least 5 per cent. 
on the reduced total of ordinary capital. Quoted around £28}, 
or rather below its written-down nominal value of £30 undet 
the reconstruction scheme, Cable and Wireless “ A” ordinary 
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uld prove a profitable recovery holding on the im- 
tock shou ts of international trade. The present quotation 
roved ag ¢ value of £95 for the new £100 ordinary stock, 
is gee quickly command a premium over par. 
whic 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Cornet . 
econstructed company W hose fortunes should now 
er eowing is Richard Hill, the Middlesbrough wire 
re worth a strip rollers and concrete engineers. A drastic 
9 eet has already been approved by shareholders 
apial h the £5 perference shares are to be converted into 
undet “ope shares on a much reduced basis. For every 
ne a. shares, now quoted at £4 2s. 6d. each, a holder 
- is “ 21 new 5s. ordinaries, plus the right to subscribe 
wil y veil 42 Ordinary shares at 6s. each. A purchase of 
ior @ ” shares at today’s price is thus equivalent to buying 
St ordinaries at an average price of just under 7s. Are 
pit to be worth more or less than this ? 
"i own view is that they will probably prove to be worth a 
ood deal more. Profits last year, after adjusting for interest 
= ag were equivalent to over 13 per cent. on the capital, 
“ rl stand when the new written-down Ordinary shares 
“ : “ee issued, and I understand that a considerable improve- 
He should be experienced this year as a result of more 
economical production with up-to-date plant. Richard Hill 
preferences have speculative chances, but in view of the sub- 
santial issue of new capital to which holders will shortly have 
the right to subscribe, intending buyers should restrict their 
purchases to modest sums. An outlay of £100 on the 
Preference shares now will confer the right to subscribe a 
further £200 on attractive terms later on. The correct policy 
is therefore to buy the preference shares sparingly now and 
retains a sufficient balance of cash to subscribe for the new 
ordinary shares at 6s. each when the offer comes along. 
Custos. 
[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Cor- 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear should 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 


CUSTOS’ REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 


Autp REEKIE (Edinburgh).—Although Crompton Parkin- 
son is doubtless increasing its turnover and earnings again 
this year, I feel that prospects are adequately valued at today’s 
price. 

W. P. (Todmorden).—West Spaarwater is very much a 
long-shot_ mining speculation, but will probably enjoy one 
or two bursts of activity well ahead of any important develop- 
ment news. The shares are worth holding as a low-priced 
geculation. I also advise holding the remaining three shares 
for their recovery chances. 

W. A. S. (Burton).—Am not impressed by the prospects 
of the Roumanian bonds. You should cut your loss. 

J. M. (Malvern).—I should retain Bowaters Debentures 
and Preference shares, as the company is strong enough to 
recover from any temporary setback in earnings. Platt 
Brothers ordinary shares should be worth averaging around 
the current price of 9s. No generalisation is possible about 
the merits of ordinary shares. They are, of course, more 
speculative than prior charges, but they also carry the benefits 
of prosperous trade. Life insurance is quite an attractive 
medium of investment, and any of the big offices will always 
suggest a suitable proposition. 

M. T. B. (Kidderminster) —The current price of New 
Zealand and Australian Land ordinary stock is £75. I 
advise holding for further recovery. 

H. §. (Danzig).—Your list is quite satisfactory. The 
wares are worth holding for gradual improvement. 

Acme (Hemel Hempstead).—D. Smith shares were raised 
to high levels recently on the strength of reports of a big 
deal in the U.S.A. I do not advise a purchase. 

H. P. T. (Yorkshire) —Barclays Bank does not guarantee 
the financial position of Barclays (D.C.O.) in any sense. The 











connexion is nevertheless very close, Barclays holding 500,009 
““B” shares, on which there is a callable liability of £4 per 
share, 7.e., £2,000,000. Advise holding the preference shares 
and the other investments in your list which is very sound. 

S. H. (Chichester) —I advise holding Daily Mirror and 
Fisher and Ludlow but would sell the other two in your list. 

Z. Y. X. (Appleby).—Would hold Baldwins, Cammell 
Laird and Harland and Wolff, although I anticipate only 
a gradual improvement in price. 

F. C. (Hull).—Advise 
shares for recovery. 


retaining Bowaters preference 

Q. (Sussex).—To safeguard capital value, I should buy 
trustee stocks with fairly early redemption dates. I see no 
reason for delaying purchases. 


H. Y. (Kensington).—If you bought the shares before they 
were quoted ex dividend on the Stock Exchange you are 
entitled to receive the dividend in question. 


J. B. (Southport).—Sisal shares are still rather unfamiliar 
to the general investor, but have promising prospects, the pric: 
of the commodity having become quite firm at a profitable 
level for producers. The §s. shares of Sisal Estates 
quoted at 10s., should suit your purpose. The estimated divi- 
dend is at least 15 per cent., so that the indicated yield is 73 per 
cent. 

Argus (Sunderland).—Trinidad Leaseholds have had 
a very sharp rise during the past six months. At to-day’s 
level they do not offer great scope for appreciation but should be 
regarded as a sound investment. The aggregate benefit to 
the oil distributing companies of a rise of 1d. on petrol in this 
market is estimated at £5,500,000 per annum. 

L. X. (Brighton).—I should sell Indian Iron ordinary 
at today’s price. Pig iron prices have risen sharply, but 
prospects are adequately reflected at a level of £5 for the shares. 








Castle Rising, Norfolk. 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


‘Three Castles.’ ” 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 
x CIGARETTES a 
< 10 FOR gs? Handmade Ss 
N 20 FOR 1/4 20 ts x 
50 FOR 3/3 ‘a ealian Geeta 


One expects to pay a little more 

\ for a cigarette of such excellent Quality & 
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Motoring 


THE two cars I have for review this week, the new 18 h.p. 
Austin 7-seater saloon and the 17 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley 
town carriage, are of rather unusual interest to the man of 
moderate means who must have plenty of room. The 
Armstrong Siddeley has the distinction of being one of 
the cheapest limousines of British manufacture sold in this 
country. The price is £585, which is a good deal less 
than what one usually has to pay for this type of carriage. 
I have no idea why that division between front and back 
seats should cost as much as it does, but the fact remains 
that the limousine is a very expensive type of body. The 
Austin is a saloon, I was going to say of the ordinary 
kind, but that would in point of fact be an unfair description. 
It is certainly one of the roomiest cars at that price I have 
driven for a very long time. It is called the York and 
costs £328. 

It is really a car of a design that I thought we had 
lost for ever. I mean that you can get in and out of both 
compartments with ease, that there is any amount of leg 
room and elbow room for five people (with two extras on 
folding seats) and that, at any rate with five in it, there is 
never any sensation of being cramped. Briefly, it is a very 
sensible car and refreshingly unlike the sports type. It was 
certainly gratifying to find, within a week or two, two cars 
fitted with such well-planned bodies. 

The Austin, as may be imagined, makes a very fair town 
carriage, although it is not officially supposed to be one, 
end in that respect answers to the familiar description of 
** All-purpose.” The chassis length is 10ft., the track 
being the unusually wide one of 4ft. 9}in. This generous 
wheel base has enabled the makers to get their car in pro- 
portion, that is to say, without absurd overhang at either 
end. The normal clearance is six inches, but for cars 
going overseas one of seven inckes is available. In most 
respects the familiar Austin design is followed with no 
more than detail changes. The 6-cylinder engine, which 
is 18 h.p. by Treasury rating taxed at £13 10s., has a 
bore and stroke of 69.3 by III, giving it a cubic capacity 
of 2} litres, a size which is steadily growing in popularity. 
It is a plain, straightforward job with side valves, slung 
on four-point rubber suspension with pump cooling con- 
trolled by an automatic thermostat and the usual coil and 
tattery ignition with automatic advance and retard. The 
brakes are Girling, and there is a permanent hydraulic 
jacking equipment which will raise all four wheels together 
or the front and rear in pairs. 

The chief feature of this-new Austin is its liveliness. With 
a §.1 top and 30 cwt. empty load it shows really remarkable 
pick-up and as much speed as anybody would want with 
this type of car. I was able to do a good deal better than 
€5 miles per hour on top before reaching the comfortable 
engine maximum and a little over 40 on third. The engine 
1uns quietly, and smoothly, and develops plenty of power 
en hills. 

I like the light and direct steering, the powerful brakes, 
and the gear change. ‘This was light, easy and scrapeless, 
end I think about the best ‘Austin -have yet made. The 
springing is good without being remarkable, but the car 
holds the road very well in all circumstances. I consider it 
to be remarkable value for money. 

The Armstrong Siddeley, as I said, has the sort of body 


TWO GOOD-SIZED CARS 


a 




























one seldom sees at this price. The one I tried Was ¢ 
limousine, but for the same price, £585, a landaulet i 
be had. Both of them are seven-seaters. As in the Aus 
the entrance and exit are properly easy. Both doors Why 
open stand absolutely clear and do not impede one’s Mone. 
ments. The occasional seats fold away remarkably neat 
but even when they are in use there is really Plenty of ; 
room. The wheel base is ro ft. 34 in. with a track front ayj 
rear of 4 ft. 8 in. and 4 ft. 9 in., and these Measuremeny 
have enabled the body-builders to give the Occupants ¢ 
the front stat a reasonable amount of room. There is yup 
little overhang at the back, and the proportions of the cy 
as a whole are very good. The over-all length, including 
bumpers, is 15 ft. 7 in. 


The bore and stroke of the 6-cylinder engine are 665 
by 114, which gives it a capacity of 2,394 c.c., a power ¢ 
17 and a tax of {12 15s. It is, like all Armstrong Sidddy 
engines, a beautifully finished piece of work, neatly and 
accessibly laid out. Everything you want to get at is withiy 
comfortable reach. The carburettor is a Claudel Hobs 
the ignition by battery and coil with automatic control anf 
cooling by pump. Chassis lubrication is a combined centr 
and oil-gun system. The tools are housed under the bonnet 
The transmission is, of course, the self-changing gear with 
the special automatic clutch which I found even mor 
successful than in the 14 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley whid 
I described some time ago in The Spectator. 


In this design all shock from the engagement and take-y fF 
is damped out by the slip of the clutch. At about 
revolutions a minute it disengages automatically, which maka & 
traffic driving a pleasantly lazy job. The gear ratios ax 
5.55 8, 12.5, and 22 to I, and seem to have been well chosen, 
Out in the country the gear box was not entirely noiseles, 
but such sounds as it made were practically inaudible af 
low speeds and in traffic. The car proved to be remarkably § 
handy in heavy traffic, the steering being light and not to 
low geared. 


Although this is essentially a town carriage, and tok 
judged as such, I took it out over my ordinary touring 
test run, mainly with the idea of seeing what the road holding, 
the brakes and the steering were like. The car holds tk 
road excellently, the steering proved as good at high speeds 
as at low, and the brakes are as good as any I have used in 
a car of this type. The engine runs quietly and is almost 
noiseless when idling. I found that about 65 miles pe 
hour was its comfortable maximum, with 40 on thir, 
which, considering the type of bodywork and the unladen 
weight of 38 cwt., was as much as any reasonable perso 
could expect. JouN PRIOLEAV. 
















[Note—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorng 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price ayabl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars| 
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Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses st 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY * 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which th 
paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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PHANTOM II! 
“This car is inclined to leave you  Itshould not be imagined fora moment 
breathless—‘vivid’ hardly expresses the that this Rolls-Royce is always ‘tugging 
tremendous acceleration of thistouring —_at the bit’, It is the perfectly-mannered 


a 
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> Seer 


limousine. ‘Like a whirlwind’ w rould car under all conditions, and docile in fA 
prob: ably better describe its performance traflic as it is ‘mile burning’ on the open : 
in this respect. Combined with this road. So easy is it to handle, such con- s 
astonishing liveliness is the sweetness “fidence does the general ‘feel’ of the car A 
and quietness at all speeds which no __ give that this limousine can be weaved ; 
. - + . + » 
other car but a Rolls-Royce can offer. in and out of traflic easily.” zh 
Sheffie'd Daily Independent, 6/2/37 rN 
ae 
\s 
iF 

Ro'ls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed \ 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices + 
Fa 
cA 
A 
a 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON Wr MAYFAIR 6201 iF 
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Buy a Car Made in the United hingdom 
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WILLS‘ 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 

What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 
the coveted Cup. 

But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar’’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 
must be Wills’s. 





a, > 
CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM [ OUNCE 


in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets 
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FINANCE 
THE RISE IN WHEAT 


In the recent Annual Report of the Food Council occurs 
the remark: “It has been estimated that bread and flour 


represent some 20 per cent. of the total expenditure of peor 


families on food and that the\addition of 1d. to the price 
of the 4 Ib. loaf, with a corresponding increase in the price 
of flour, represents an increase of over 2 points in the cost of 
living index.” It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the 
persistent rise in the price of wheat to the highest level touched 
since 1929 is Occasioning a certain amount of anxiety, even 
when due recognition is made of the fact that to the wheat- 
producing countries the rise brings great benefits, just as 
the abnormally low prices of wheat some few years ago 
occasioned a veritable financial crisis in the producing 
countries, and notably in Australia, which was also hit by the 
very low price of wool. During the present week the price 
of wheat (Liverpool futures) has touched tos. 7)d., a figure 
which compares with 8s. 8d. only a month ago and with 6s. o;d. 
a year ago, and although the original recovery in the price, 
at the time when President Roosevelt some years ago was 
moving heaven end earth to raise commodity prices, may 
have been stimulated by a good deal of speculation, the 
present advance is connected far more directly with increased 
consumption and with fears of an actual shortage a few montis 
hence. Indeed, some idea of the seriousness of the position 
may be gathered from the fact that there seems at least the 
possibility of Argentina having to place an actual ban on 
wheat exports. 


D=PRECIATED CURRENCIES. 


In considering the present high price of wheat, however, 
and, indeed, the prices of many other leading commodities, 
some allowance must be made for the fact that commodities 
are now priced in terms of currencies which have greatly 
depreciated during the years commencing from the autumn 
ef 1931 when this country went off the gold standard. As 
measured by the price of gold, the British pound is now 
worth little more than 11s. 6d., while in the years following 











“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 


is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for 
children are: — 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


the benefit of 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














1931 there has been the famous devaluation of the 
followed more recently by a fresh devaluatio ; 


: Nn oO 
and also of the currencies of the other gold noel fh 


is a point which, though by no means simplifying the pp 
of those with depreciated currencies having to 7 
commodities, nevertheless has to be borne in mind 
has its bearing on the possibility of a still further tise; 
price of wheat and other commodities, especially if 
the system of our managed currencies there should be a 
Sion rather than contraction in the general volume of quill yc 
as 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 


CRE 

The situation has also undoubtedly been Steatly affer “a 
by the exceptionally large purchases of grain during te 4 series 
months by certain of the Continental countries, and nogyl witout 
by Italy and Germany, where there had Previously bey cial t 
and perhaps still is, a considerable shortage of suppisd alt ; 
Moreover, fears of a more general shortage are Quickeng bere 
at the moment not only by the possible action of the Argenta ee ‘ 
Government in restricting exports of wheat, but also by the fy Dr. be 
that there must necessarily at present be considerabk y aie 
certainty for future crops under the present cms a 
conditions. For this country, especially, the problems Why 10 
urgent one both by reason of the small supplies within ¢ You wil 


country at any one time and by reason of the high pr 
of the commodity and, therefore, its effect upon our tr 
balance. Indeed, no small part of increased consumpt 
of wheat as well as of other commodities can be traced | 
this country where consumption has been quickened by i 
greater number of individuals in active employment, | LANG 
good deal of the increase in our visible adverse trade balay 


is directly connected not only with increased consumptigll Dr. Fa 
on the part of the British people, but with the higher preg. 

of our imports as a whole. iol 8 

ee 

FAR-REACHING EFFECTS. — 





Nor must it be forgotten that the rise in wheat is a mg 
important factor in everything affecting costs of producti 
including that great item of wages. The extract I h 
quoted from the Food Council’s latest Report expresses thi 
truth in terse language as affecting the cost of living wt 
household of the working man, and its effect sooner or lag 
extends to every industry, with both social and finand 
consequences. Indeed, should the rise in commoditis 
and especially in wheat, continue, there can be no questi 
that the effect must ultimately be adverse upon high-cla 
investment securities, if we suppose that th2 authority 
do not take any measures for expanding the credit prop 
tionately to the increase in trade activity and to the nsea 
prices. 
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NEED FOR CAUTION. 






And there are many reasons which may well prompt oi 
monetary authorities to be cautious in this respect. Alreai 
it is evident that on the other side of the Atlantic Washingt 
is becoming uneasy with regard to the effect which has bea 
produced upon commodity. prices by the credit expansi 
policy of a few years ago, and measures are being consider 
if not adopted, for checking exuberance both in commodif 
and Stock Exchange prices. Naturally, however, t 
authorities are finding that it is one thing to set artifcdl 
forces in motion and quite another to keep them wit 
bounds. This is a point-which for the past two years I hit 
felt it necessary to emphasise in the columns of The Spectata: 
Not a few of its readers, may be those with fixed incom 
and to such the experience through which we are now passil 
namely, of diminished returns on investment stocks, hi 
taxation and an increase in the cost of living, must be tri 
and must, in some instances, even involve real hardship. 


Artuur W. Knot. 
(For FINANCIAL NOTES see page 686.) 
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four Foot Troubles 
=| VANISH 


“dill yor walk—in Dr. Fairweather Shoes 


HERE is the most important news for foot-sufferers ever published. 


DE the dy 
Of the fy 
tries, 

B the prohp, 
0 Purchy 
Mind, fy 
ot rise ing 


atly af Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdeen), has designed 
ect +e ‘ : e « 
uring y series of shoes which enable you to conquer foot troubles for good 
and " without the slightest interference with your daily activities, without 
0 fre qecal treatment, operations or exercises! You regain complete foot- 
Pp wealth as you walk. By giving your feet the natural exercise and 
OF supp freedom they need, Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes rapidly and 
quicken manently banish any and all of the painful troubles illustrated above. 
i Or Fairweather, who requested the removal of his name from the 
OY the fi Medical Register ot the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to this work, 
derable ‘sat your service, without cost or obligation, to advise you personally 
nt climasi on the shoes you need. 
lem i Why not call on Dr. Fairweather or one of his trained assistants today? 
Within ME You will find him at : 

high pri 
L Our trad 
SUMP 
> traced 4 

® 
ned by 
ment A UANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W 
yet LANGHAM H , UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 
lan 

nsumptiogg Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
Sher pricy 
> 


Send today for FREE BOOKLET on 


Treatment and Care of the Feet. 



















& INGROWING | 
@ TOE NAILS 


PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the 
common foot ailments shown in the 
above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No 


matter what treatment may have failed 
in the past you cannot regard your case 
as hopeless till you have worn Dr. 
Fairweather Shoes. The shoes are made 
in five progressive styles, as follows :— 


No. 1. APTERNA. 
No. 2. CLINIC. 
No. 3. MIDWAY. 
No. 4. ORPIC. 
No. 5. FINALE. 


Prices range from 30/- to 49/6, and the 
range of sizes and fittings is so extensive 
that there is no foot we cannot fit. 


Come and Consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


or write to him personally at Charles 
Baber’s about your particular 
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ce mpl sit 























“Charles H. Baber Ltd. 
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Perfect with Cheese... 





| Perfect with Butter... 
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of Wine or 
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alone. 
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CARR'S of CARLISLE 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 














Help Crippled Girls 


When you buy your rose on Queen Alexandra's Rose Day you 
see an example of the work done by the 320 crippled girls at 
JOHN GROOM'’S CRIPPLEAGE AND FLOWER GIRLS’ 
MISSION. 

John Groom's Crippleage was founded over 70 years ago by 
the Great Earl of Shaftesbury and John A. Groom to help 
crippled girls to become partially self-supporting by training 
them to make artificial flowers of all kinds. The cost of 
maintenance and training is heavy and is dependent upon 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. Funds are urgently needed 
NOW. LEGACIES are a Godsend. 

There is always a long waiting list of deserving cases. Must 
we, through lack of funds, turn a deaf ear to their appeal > 
























Please send a contribution—now. Better still, come to the Crippleage 
at Edgware (any day except Saturday) and see the fascinating wo: 
or write for a copy of latest report to:— 
John Groom’s Crippleage, 37 Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1, 
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ARMAMENT PROFITS—A WARNING. comPa™ 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


GOVERNMENT STOCKS RALLY. 


Tue principal feature of the Stock Markets during this week 
has been the revival of activity and strength in British Govern- 
ment securities. This to some extent has been due to increased 
supplies of cheap money, while there has been also a little 
diversion of interest from the more speculative markets to 
investment descriptions. The rise, however, has not been at 
all important, and indeed business must necessarily be somewhat 
restricted pending the disclosure of Budget secrets on the 
2oth of the month. Meanwhile, interest continues to centre 
very largely in the movements of commodities and although 
some metals have reacted from time to time, the general 
tendency of commodity prices continues to be upwards; a 
feature is the great rise in Wheat. 


* * * *« 


AUSTRALIA’S RECOVERY. 


At the recent General Meeting of proprietors of the Bank 
of Australasia, the Chairman, Sir Frederick V. C. Livingstone- 
Learmonth, D.S.O., added his testimony to that of other 
bankers who have demonstrated the continued financial and 
economic recovery in Australia, which of course has been due 
to the ris¢ in the prices of commodities and especially in 
wool, while the Chairman of the Bank of Australasia pointed 
out that anothce industry which has progressed lately is 
that of gold, for the production in Western Australia last year 
was double that of 1929, and in New South Wales the 
proportion of increase has even been more striking. The 
oversea trade of Australia for the year also showed a material 
expansion, the favourable trade balance of £24,500,000 
comparing with £21,408,000 for the previous year. 

At the General Meeting, the shareholders unanimously 
approved the election of Mr. Godward, who for so many years 
has been the London Manager of the bank, to a seat on the 
Board. 




















Safety is with 
the CALEDONIAN 


A wealthy Victorian once said that the most 
difficult achievement in his life was the sav- 
ing of the first hundred pounds. Had he lived 
in these days he might have regarded the 
keeping of his savings as the more difficult 
achievement. Scotland’s Oldest. Insurance 
Company has safeguarded the savings of its 
Policy Holders since 1805. 

lirite for Leaflet “Whole Life Assurance 

with option to convert to Endowment 


Assurance,” the Policy for every man with 
responsibilities, 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 19, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER 
AN BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
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As might have been expected, the speech of the Chairmay griTis 
Vickers, General the Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, t 
recent Annual Meeting of that important compass. 
full of interest. His statement, recording almost a " andi 
activity, represented very different conditions from those copper se 
a few years ago, when not only was armament work | iy jad sti 
but there was also stagnation in ordinary commercial busing a) 
At the present time, the greater part of the company’s Dla 
is occupied with the building of warships and the Product 
of armaments of all types. That these orders tend to ; 
in some respects with orders from abroad is only 
though Sir Herbert Lawrence stated that every effor Wa 
being made to retain the business connexions of the Company’ 
commercial products, both at home and abroad. It 











that at the present moment the company’s yards Contain ny Frida 
fewer than 21 ships in various stages of construction, includ “Gs Ale 
H.M.S. ‘ King George V ’ which is one of the first two Capit Ip share 
ships under the Admiralty programme. The results of last year The C 
however, said Sir Herbert Lawrence, did not appregj Bat: 7 
reflect the increased armament production, the effect of whic a 





should begin to be realised in the present year. 


Sir Herbert Lawrence gave shareholders the timely reminds 
that sooner or later the exceptional home demand for armameny 
must diminish, when the Vickers group would be faced wit, 
a position similar to that which developed after the Greg 
War, and in this same connexion he said : “ With expanding 
business total profits should increase, but if the proper provisions 
are made, your Board point out that such increased profit 
will not of necessity mean larger divisible profits.” 

This cautionary comment immediately preceded Sir Herbert’ 
expression of thanks for the courtesy and confidence extended 
to him during his ten years as Chairman, which post he is now 
relinquishing, and of his pleasure in the prosperity and strength 
in which he left the company. Sir Herbert Lawrence hy 
undoubtedly done great things for the Vickers group. 


































* * * * oe 
case 0 
A PROSPEROUS UNDERTAKING. a if 
At the recent Annual Meeting of General Refractories, Ltd, “a 
the Chairman, Mr. Frank S. Russell, was able to report tha You 
the company had experienced another record year. The § wee 
sales during the year were more than half as much again as im the be 
previous year, with a record figure of profit. As a result, I speive 
the Board was able to recommend a final dividend, making § result 
16 per cent. for the year as against 15 per cent. for the previous a 
year. The number of the company’s employees has been § 4. p 
increased and the Directors have been able to establish a Bonus J [ater 
Fund, to which the company itself contributed £5,000. The "ma 
balance-sheet, too, is a strong one, with the total reserves 
within measurable distance of the total of the issued capital. We 
Mr. Frank Russell spoke hopefully with regard to the outlook, § 4s 
saying that for the ensuing year the Directors had set their ~ 
hearts on achieving the sale of one million pounds’ worth of 9 maki 
goods, adding : ‘‘I feel very certain that we shall do so.... Jf year 
I am looking forward with confidence at being able, at the the J 
Silver Jubilee Celebration Banquet, which the company po 
intends to offer to its staff on April 1st next year, to make A 
the announcement that this one more milestone has been = 
passed.” hes 
* * * * mus 
wea 
THE CEMENT INDUSTRY. in { 
Cement is another industry which is prospering at the ° 





present time, and for the past year the trading profit of Asso 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers was {£1,149,000 3 
compared with {1,042,000 for the previous year. In the 
previous year, however, there was charged through the trading 
account £62,500 for Contingency Reserve, so that the relative 
increase in the trading profits was £45,300. The total revenue 
for the year at £1,687,000 established a fresh high record and 
was £106,594 more than in the previous year. ‘‘ The feature 
of the accounts,” said the Chairman, Sir Malcolm Stewart, at 
the Annual Meeting, “ and one which added strength to the 
balance-sheet, was the allocation of £87,500 to the Contit- 
gencies Fund, bringing the total of that Reserve together with 
that for taxation up to £370,000.” With regard to the prospects 


(Continued on page 688.) 
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yarisH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 












f 
PRICE, at ers of all types of bare and insulated cables and overhead 
pany, y (ane 4 the vedas and distribution of electrical energy, 
Bt abn cnlic ied accessories and house wiring systems, also aluminium and 
bm ini os and sections, electric resistance welders and rivet heaters, 
oh f ro and glazing sections, meters, rail joint bonds, static condensers, 
‘ial buna, &c] 


RECORD TRADING FIGURES 










































































Pany’s Play 
pr q 
Ma CASH AND SHARE BONUSES 
nly Natur 
cfm ff CHAIRMAN REVIEWS PHENOMENAL PROGRESS 
arin ri forty-fist annual meeting of shareholders of British Insulated 
@PPeary Cables Ltd., was held at Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool, 
Contain py on Friday, April 2nd. 
1, includ; ir Alexander Roger, Chairman, presided over a good attendance 
° shareholders. 
ia d Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
Year, gid: The past year’s trading has established a record for the 
ippr ‘anv both in sales and in volume of output. Under 50 headings 
t Of which HM in which our various manufactures are divided for statistical 
masts as many as 43 — the highest ag for all time. Our 
; uring the year shows an increase of 32.5 per cent. over 
 Teminder ee a and an increase over whe ol bee per cent. 
rmaments fF Whether measured by the beanie our re = 2 the yep 
‘aced with of our products, we are comparable in size with the largest of the 
the Cable Making firms in the world. 
mi PROFIT AND TURNOVER INCREASES. 
Drovisi The net result of our trading shows an increased profit of £93,000 
Tslogs compared with 1935, and of £207,000 compared with 1934. These 
>d_ profit increases are not attributable to higher profit rates, but are the result 
of increased turnover, made possible through the installation 
Heber’; [of additional plant, the expenditure of large sums during recent 
extended ears in the “gern a of ag eee and ee 
: not least, because of really hard work on the part of all concerned. 
he is now The average rate of profit that we obtain upon our turnover shows 
‘Strength IF 4 remarkable consistency from year to year, and this, of course, 
ence has [points to the fact that the substantia! reductions in cost that we are 
continually achieving - = on, in effect, to the public. This 
is, we think, as it shou — 

From a ig gern A go of view 1936 may indeed, as in the 
case of 1935, be described as a year of Works and Plant extensions 
and teens, following research and developments relative 

es, Ltd to the mary s products and co-ordination with our Subsidiary 
» Mtl, and Associated Companies. 
ort that You will a our Profit on Trading is struck after ‘“‘ Con- 
r. ingent Reserves Adjustment,” a phrase which has not hitherto been 
18 an bo In businesses of our magnitude there are from time to time 
lage transactions which cannot be settled in a single period of 
: result, twelve months, and we have attempted in these cases to adjust their 
Making results known 4 5 = yee - — — the eet dere review. 
revious Ifto the profit of £765,695 the balance brought forward of £303,860 
$ been beadded, we have a total of £1,069,555. After providing for interest 
on Debenture Stock, dividends on both classes of Preference Stock, 
| Bonus Interim Dividend on Ordinary Stock and Directors’ fees, there 
The — remains the sum of £874,561 to be dealt with. 
eserves DIVIDEND AND BONUSES. 
capital. We have allocated to Depreciation a total of £143,681 14s. 2d. It 
utlook, —§ isalso proposed to set aside the usual amount of £100,000 to Reserve 
t their Account, leaving a balance of £630,879, out of which we recommend 
rth of afinal dividend of 10 per cent., to be paid on the Ordinary Stock, 
making with the interim dividend already paid, 15 per cent. for the 
O.... @ year, and your Board feel justified in recommending a repetition of 
at the —§ the payment of a cash bonus of § per cent. These payments will be 
npany subject to income tax, and will leave a Carry Forward of £380,879, 
on compared with £303,860 brought in. 
¢ At our last meeting I mentioned that a share bonus distribution 
been had been suggested in some quarters, and I then informed you 
that your directors did not think this altogether prudent. Our 
hesitation arose from the consideration that a bonus of this kind 
must be paid at the expense of the reserves, and a consequent 
Weakening of the company’s position in that respect is not advisable 
in face of growing competition, and the need to be able to meet 
t the  # contingencies and maintain our stability. An additional con- 
Asso- tion in our minds was the fact that bonus shares necessarily 
Cause a weakness in the company’s position relative to the maintenance 
0 a ff ofthe current rate of dividend. 
| the These. considerations are still before us, but we have decided 
ading ov view of > company’s pe —— — and oe 
: diate prospects, the payment of a share bonus at this time would be 
ative lstified. We therefore propose to ask you at an extraordinary 
enue general meeting, to be held after this meeting, to increase our ordinary 
(and § “pital to £2,000,000, to sanction the capitalisation of £333,334 of the 
ture ff “Mpany’s reserves, and to appropriate that amount in paying up in 
ce the like amount of new ordinary shares which, when converted into 
, stock, would be distributed as a bonus among the ordinary stockholders 
the on the register at May Ist, 1937, in the proportion of £1 of stock to 
itin- every £5 of stock now held. It is further proposed that the bonus 
with €s in stock will rank for dividend as from January Ist of this 
ects year. I may point out that this bonus has a market value much 





greater than the amount of stock distributed. 





investments and are of opinion that the intrinsic value is in excess 
of the value included in the accounts. 
CABLE FIRMS PURCHASED. 

Turning now to matters of more general interest, you will recollect 
that last year I intimated that the Board were investigating a form of 
rationalisation within the ambit of our own group of manufacturing 
companies. We have since purchased the undertakings and assets 
of the Macintosh Cable Company Limited, Derby and the Croydon 
Cable Works Limited, Croydon. 

In the past these companies have been controlled by virtue of 
our shareholdings, but after a thorough investigation your Board 
decided to centralise and distribute manufacture at Prescot and 
Helsby Works. This will effect savings in works management 
expenses and in general establishment charges. Some extension 
of the buildings at Helsby has been necessary to house the plant 
taken over, and the opportunity has been taken to make provision 
for an increase in our manufacturing capacity, particularly in the 
direction of telephone switchboard cables, silk-covered wires, &c. 

British Copper Refiners Limited continues to make good progress, 
and during the past year has substantially increased its output, 
measured in value and volume, and is proving in every way to be a 
very satisfactory auxiliary to your company, both in a financial 
and manufacturing sense. 

It will be interesting to you to know that your company absorbs 
about 20 per cent. of the copper of all kinds which comes into 
this country, and about 33 per cent. of the copper used for electrical 
purposes. 

FOREIGN RAILWAY ORDERS. 


International trade, though still beset with barriers and restrictions, 
is improving, and al we are exceptionally busy at home, 
we have no intention of neglecting our overseas business. Three 
months ago, in conjunction with Metropolitan-Vickers Company, 
and the English Electric Company, we completed the first section 
of railway electrification in Poland, which comprises 179 miles of 
single track, and in Brazil, again in conjunction with Met-opolitan- 
Vickers, we have actively in progress another contract for railway 
electrification extending to 112 miles of single track overhead 
equipment. This, I may say, is a type of work for which we have a 
high reputation. Our order books at present generally show an 
improvement on the past year, and the works both at Prescot. and 
Helsby are working to capacity. 

You are, of course, aware of the increasing prices of commodities. 
These affect our business mainly so far as rubber, copper and lead 
are concerned. When raw materials have advanced to this extent 
heavy additional finance is required, which would no doubt have 
represented a burden upon us had we not built up our reserves over 
years for this and other purposes. 


PLANT WORKING TO CAPACITY. 


The present excellent showing made by the Profit and Loss Account 
has been arrived at largely by concentrated effort and by utilising 
the resources of the company in men and plant almost to the breaking 
point. A large proportion of our machinery has been working double 
shift throughout the year, and in some cases even 23 out of the 24 
hours. 

One’s natural comment on this is—“‘ Why not expand further ? ” 
During the past year we have spent about £200,000 on capital, and the 
work now in hand or in contemplation will probably involve us in a 
similar amount this year, but we cannot view the future with equani- 
mity, and we are determined to guard against over-expansion of 
productive capacity. Your Board feel that it is dangerous to be carried 
away by excessive enthusiasm, on the crest of a wave of prosperity, 

We all know that soon or late a period of less active trading may 
be expected to follow in the wake of the present conditions, and it 
has to be remembered that it is only a comparatively short time 
since the cable making facilities in this country were very consider.bly 
in excess of requirements. In all our capital expenditure we aim at 
so increasing our technical efficiency and reducing our costs of manu- 
facture that in periods of depression, when the need is greatest, we 
may be strongly competitive. To this end also our financial reserve; 
are directed. 

MANAGEMENT AND WORKPEOPLE. 

In completing a survey of a year of extraordinary activity, I am 
sure you will join with me in tendering our cordial thanks both to 
the workpeople and to the staff for their loyal and efficient service, 
and in especial measure to our Managing Director, Mr. G. H. Nisbett, 
upon whom the burden of the very hard work necessary to bring about 
the results placed before you today, has chiefly fallen. 

Last Christmas your board thought it fitting to make some tangible 
recognition of the excellent service afforded to us by our workpeople 
during the year, and in their name and yours gave a gratuity of 
20s. each to the higher paid workers and ros. each to the juniors. We 
have reason to know that this gesture gave much satisfaction. The staff, 
you will remember, have a reward for their efforts over and above 
their salaries, by participation in the company’s profit-sharing 
scheme. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Ferguson, vice-chairman, seconded, and the report 
and accounts were adopted. 

Sir Alexander Roger, Mr. T. H. Martin-Harvey and Mr. W. 
Travis were re-elected directors. 

The chairman and directors were warmly thanked for their past 
year’s services. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the company which followed 
authorised an increase of the company’s ordinary capital to £2,000,000 
by the capitalisation of £333,334 of the company’s reserves, the new 
shares to be distributed among the ordinary stockholders in the 








The Board have had prepared an estimate of the value of all 





proportion of £1 to every £5 of stock now held. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


VICKERS LIMITED 


COMPANY’S PLANT EXTENSIONS AND 
FINANCIAL POLICY 


THE annual general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held on 
Friday, April 2nd, in London. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, G.C.B. (chairman), 
who presided, in the course of his remarks said: The accounts 
show that the net profits for the past year were £1,162,610, an 
increase of £234,505 compared with those for 1935. 

After the transfer of £250,000 to Reserve, your directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary stock. 

Under the profits guarantee policy taken out by Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, that company was, until 1947, under obligation in any year 
when its profits exceeded £900,000 to pay a percentage of the surplus 
over that figure to the insurance company. ‘The first percentage 
payment was due in respect of the year 1935. In 1936 negotiations 
for cancellation were opened. These were completed on terms 
satisfactory to your company, and you will notice that in the accounts 
of Vickers-Armstrongs, part of the final payment has been charged 
against the profits of that company. The balance of the payment 
has been written off in the accounts of your company against 
provision for contingencies. 

VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED. 
I am again pleased to report that this company, the largest sub- 











sidiary in the group, has had a satisfactory year and has earned: 
sufficient profit to enable it to pay the net sum of £759,684 by 


way of dividend. 

I have frequently referred to the policy we have pursued for 
some years of bringing the plant and machinery of the various 
works and companies to a highly efficient state. While this has 
meant considerable capital expenditure, I can again assure you 
that without this expenditure we should not have achieved the 
improved financial results nor should we have been able to maintain 
our position as the leading suppliers to the Government Services 
of the armaments required under the defence programme. 

In addition to the increased plant and machinery to which I have 
referred, we are increasing the numbers of indentured apprentices 
to the skilled trades, and I think we can justly claim that we have 
taken every step possible in this direction, including, recently, 
the bringing of certain young men from the Special Areas into 
our works, 

ENGLISH STEEL CorPoRATION LIMITED. 

The Corporation has again shown an increase in trading profits 
and has paid 20 per cent. dividend (free of income tax) on its increased 
deferred ordinary share capital. The trading results of the Corporation 
have benefited to a great extent by the installation of new and 
up-to-date plant. The modernisation was commenced in the year 
1932, when the depression in the steel trade was acute. The wisdom 
of this policy is now apparent, as the possession of a highly specialised 
and up-to-date works has been and will be of the utmost importance 
during this period of activity in the production of both commercial 
products and the steel requirements of the Government defence 
programme. From the commencement of the reconstruction to the 
end of 1936 the sum of £1,765,000 had been expended. The larger 
profit for 1936 is due mainly to increased production, to a great 
extent represented by the increase in the Corporation’s manufacture 
of steel for commercial purposes, the value being 25 per cent. 
greater than in 1935. 

DARLINGTON ForGE LIMITED. 

The works of the Darlington Forge Limited, which were reopened 
in 1936, are, I am pleased to say, operating satisfactorily, and there 
is sufficient work available to keep them employed for some time. 

To finance the extensions to the plant of Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels Limited referred to last year, further capital has been provided 
by the Corporation jointly with Thos. Firth and John Brown Limited. 
This company is continuing to show excellent results, and has 
contributed considerably to the profit of the Corporation for the 
year 1936. 

GENERAL. 

The extensions to plant which are being carried out by certain 
of the subsidiary companies are not yet completed, and the results 
of the past year do not appreciably reflect the increased armament 
production, the effect of which should begin to be realised during 
this year. As the Government demands increase, the capacity for 
carrying out foreign armament and home and foreign commercial 
work must be affected. It is to be remembered that sooner or later 
the present exceptional demand for armaments will diminish, 
and the Vickers Group must then be faced with a position similar 
to that which developed after the Great War. In the meantime, 
every effort is being made by the operating companies in the difficult 
circumstances with which they are faced to retain their goodwill 
and connexions both with the foreign market for armaments and 
consumers of their commercial products at home and abroad. 
It is also to be borne in mind that during this present exceptional 
period it is necessary and prudent that full provision for depreciation, 
obsolescence of plant, and reserves should be made. With expanding 
business, total profits should increase, but if the provisions to which 
I have referred are made, your Board point out that such increased 
tctal profits will not of necessity mean larger divisible profits. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

The increased employing capacity of the Group is shown by the 
fact that our employees at the end of 1934 numbered 35,955 ; at the 
end of 1935, 46,650, and at the third week in March last 64,068. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend recom- 


mentation was approved, 
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* (Continued from page 686.) 


for the current year, Sir Malcolm Stewart said that th 
continued to be good, notwithstanding some pri. a 
character, due chiefly to a marked growth in the wal eh 
of larger constructional work, which was likely a 
further. At the same time, he gave a warning both t 
holders and to customers that costs of production had in = 
and were continuing to increase. Coal, he said, which y; 
entered into the cost of the manufacture of cement (half 
of coal approximately is required to make ay 
cement), cost the company more last year, 
considerably more this year. 


One ton ¢ 
and would cnt 
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BANKING IN INDIA, 


A feature of the accounts of the National Bank of India § 
some few years past has been the very slight variation in th 
net profits, and during the past year this steadiness has bee) 
largely due to economies in the management, and at the Tecent 
annual meeting the Chairman, Mr. R. Langford James, gave 
warning that the economies had now reached a point beyoni 
which, in the interests of efficient administration, they couki 
not be expected to go. Indeed, he went further and remarkej 
that unless an improvement in trading conditions takes place 
with a concomitant increase in earning power, “ it may be jy 
the best interests of the bank to recommend a slightly smalle 
distribution of profits.’ After referring to the Manner jy 
which economic nationalism has affected India—as so may 
other countries—Mr. Langford James spoke hopefully of th 
general outlook in India, expressing the opinion that unl 
anything unforeseen occurs, trade prospects in that county 
are promising, even though some of the leading industries a 
experiencing difficulty. 


x x * * 


THE CHARTERED BANK MEETING. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China hy 
extensive connexions in China, as well as in India, and Mr, 4 
d@’Anyers Willis, in the course of his speech at the recen 
ordinary general meeting, referred briefly to conditions in 
both of those countries. With regard to India, he drey 
attention to the rapid expansion in the export business of the 
country, while on the other hand, the imports were the lowes 
since 1930, with the exception of 1933. Indeed, the contra. 
tion in India’s imports, and especially her imports from this 
country, at a moment when we are making large purchasx 
from India, has been a cause of anxiety for some time pas. 
In China, one of the outstanding features for the past yea 
has of course been the change to a managed currency, and with 
regard to that matter, Mr. d’Anyers Willis said that so far th 
arrangements have been successful and “‘ if aided by a healthy 
export trade, and provided that no major political upheavd 
takes place to challenge the authority of the Central Gover: 
ment, there seems no reason why they should not contin: 
to be a success.” 

* * * - 


RIcHARD COSTAIN LTD. 


The profits of Richard Costain Ltd. for the past ye 
showed a reduction of nearly £40,000, and a decline that i 
largely accounted for by the absence of profit on the building af 
the very considerable undertaking known as ‘‘ Dolphin Square.” 
Including the balance brought in, the company has an available 


balance of just over £70,000, and the directors are able to py, 


a dividend of 6 per cent. on the Ordinary shares of the origind 
issue and a dividend on the Ordinary shares issued in August 
last at 3 per cent. actually for the period, leaving a balance 
be carried forward of £31,582. The net result therefore, sai 
the Chairman of the company, Mr. R. Arthur Costain, at the 
recent annual meeting, is an increase in the Reserves including 
the Preference share capital redemption Reserve of £18,697. 
The Chairman stated that the undertaking of “Dolphin 
Square” is progressing according to plan, the flats being" 
good demand, fully up to expectation. 


(Continued on page 699.) 
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assoclATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT EXPANSION 
SIR FELIX J. C. POLE’S SPEECH 


ral meeting of Associated Electrical Industries, 
La oe “ Feld on Friday, April 2nd, at Bush House, Aldwych, 
poy W.C. Sir Felix J. C. Pole (Chairman), presiding, said :— 
y rofit made during the year, including dividends from 
pith companies, amounted to £1,055,624, an increase of 
subsidiary After deducting depreciation and income tax, there 
£221)105: balance of £638,476, to which must be added £165,405, 
unt brought forward from last year, making the total profit 
. ble for distribution £803,881. From this there has been 
aril riated £100,000 to general reserve, bringing that fund to 
000, and £75,000 to completely writing off the item patents 
410005 will. After providing for the preference dividend, 
3, there remains £551,408, and your directors recommend 
pall of a dividend oa the ordinary stock at the rate of 10 
Le par per annum, less income tax, leaving a balance to be carried 
vol of £176,118, an increase of £10,714. ; 

As the report records, all the company’s works continued to be 
well employed during the year. Orders received during 1936, 
3 well as orders in hand at December 31st, showed a substantial 
increase over those for the year 1935. 

As an indication of the fact that we have completely emerged 
from the slump conditions of a few years ago, you will be interested 
to know that, whereas the number of employees in all our companies 
fell to about 22,000, the latest total for the group is 37,838, excluding 

le away owing to sickness or other cause. Never before 
has there been so large a staff. The total is divided as follows: The 
British Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, 15,450 5 Metro- 

‘an-Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, 15,702; the Edison 
Swan Electric Company, Limited, 1,456 ; Ferguson Pailin, Limited, 
1,994; other companies, 3,236. we 
Having regard to the present constitution of your company as 
owners of the assets of the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
it ig usual at this meeting to give some information regarding the 
xtivities of that company. Of the work in progress or completed 
during the year, the outstanding items were: In Poland, the Warsaw 
Junction Electrification Scheme, for which we are joint main con- 
tractors, is nearing completion and traffic on the electrified lines was 
sarted in December. In Brazil, the electrification of portions of the 
suburban lines of the Central Railway is progressing satisfactorily, 
and the first trains have undergone satisfactory running tests. 

The Fulham Power Station, for which we supplied the Fulham 
Corporation with two 60,000 kw. turbo-alternator sets, switchgear, 
transformers, &c., was Officially opened during the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


A RECORD YEAR 
































































Tue thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, 
Ltd., was held on Friday, April 2nd, at the Kingsway Hall, London, 
W.C. 

Colonel Sir Harold A. Wernher, K.C.V.O. (the Chairman), said 
that the progress of the Company continued in a satisfactory manner. 
The past year for them had been one of records. First and foremost 
it was gratifying to note that they had employed the greatest number 
of people in the Company’s history, the average increase over the 
previous year being approximately 45 per cent. They now directly 
employed 4,000 people. Secondly, their sales had been considerably 
higher than ever before. ‘Thirdly, the orders on hand exceeded 
their previous high-water mark. In view of those facts it was not 
surprising that the net profit also constituted a record at £140,602. 


In relation to sales turnover, their share capital was outstandingly 
small and it had been possible to handle such a large volume of work 
only because of the policy steadily pursued by the Company during 
the past thirty years in cautiously writing down the book value of 
plant and other assets. ‘The actual value of those was considerably 
higher than they appeared in their books. That, of course, enabled 
them to pay a much higher rate of dividend. 


The Company’s “ sheet anchor,” so to speak, was its telephone 
business. Nevertheless, they were always on the lookout for other 
lines which could profitably be added, thus broadening the basis of 
their trading structure. Those additional lines included electric 
toulisators for horse and greyhound racecourses, electric indicating 
systems, electric time recorders, police signalling and control systems, 
mass production woodwork, wireless headphones, machinery control 
equipment, cellulose enamels and finishing materials, and a number 
of subsidiary productions. In all those branches their trading last 
year had been very satisfactory. 


As to the future, his knowledge of the soundness of the internal 
organisation of the Company, built up and strengthened by many 
years’ close application by the Directors and staffs, coupled with the 
Volume of orders at present in hand and in prospect, justified him 
in forecasting an equally good report next year. He wished again 
‘0 put on record their appreciation of the loyalty and intelligent 
Work of their staffs in London and Beeston. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
12 per cent., free of tax (making 18 per cent. free of tax, for the year) 
together with . bonus of 7 per cent. free of tax, was declared on the 

Stock, 





































COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 





INCREASED PROFITS 


MR. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH’S SPEECH 





THE one hundred and third annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Australasia was held on April 1st at 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Mr. Frederick V. C. Livingstone-Learmonth, D.S.O. (the Chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The year under review 
has been one of general progress in Australia, and, although parts 
of that continent have suffered drought conditions, yet the prices 
of its productions in overseas markets have materially appreciated, 
with a result that it has been possible for the Federal Government 
to give substantial relief in taxation to the encouragement of trade 
and enterprise. 


If trade expansion had been met by a corresponding increase in 
currency, our balance-sheet figures would probably have shown 
some increase, but apparently the responsible authorities, being 
apprehensive of boom conditions, were anxious to avoid inflation 
with a result that, while our funds enabled us to meet legitimate 
demands for advances, speculation was checked and money was 
able to command somewhat higher rates of interest. 


To emphasise the confidence felt by the Australian public in the 
trading banks, it is only necessary to compare the rate of interest 
allowed by the banks upon a two-year fixed deposit and that obtainable 
upon an investment in a Government short-dated loan with approxi- 
mately a two-year currency. Three per cent. is the Bank rate, but 
on the 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. Government issues falling due 
in 1938, allowing for accrued interest and redemption, the yield 
on the former is some £3 9s. per cent., and on the 4 per cent. it is 
£3 10s. per cent.; also on the Government investment the investor 
would be exempt from State Income Tax and sundry other taxes 
payable on interest received from bank deposits. These facts are 
well known, and the maintenance and stability of the volume 
pes ; bank deposits in such circumstances is somewhat remark- 
able. 


Commonwealth finances for the year to June 30th, 1936, showed 
revenue £66,640,000 and expenditure £46,050,000, exclusive of 
amounts distributed to States £17,023,000, thus showing a surplus 
of £3,567,000. This surplus it is proposed to appropriate as 
follows: £500,000 to further assistance to the States, £2,000,000 
towards the Defence programme, and the balance of £1,067,000 
goes in reduction of the accumulated deficit of £17,000,009. 


You will not find much to comment upon in the balance-sheet, 
the total of which is some £100,000 lower than that of 1935. You 
will see that advances have increased by nearly £1,000,000. 


MONEY RATES. 


Money rates in Australia are tightening, and the last two Govern- 
ment issues there have not been so successful as the flotation of 
former loans, and it was suggested in certain quarters in Australia 
that it might be an opportune time to float a loan in London. It 
is understood that the Commonwealth advisers in London advised 
that it would not be wise to attempt such an operation at the present 
time, and I think that those in touch with Stock Exchange 
conditions here would have no hesitation in endorsing their judge- 
ment. 


With regard to New Zealand, you were told by your Chairman 
last year that a Labour Government had been recently put into 
power by an overwhelming majority of votes, and they have been 
in office for some 16 months. We have some hope that we shall 
receive more equitable treatment from the present Labour Govern- 
ment than we have had from their predecessors in the matter of 
taxation which, hitherto, as applied to banks, has been levied on a 
hypothetical profit which largely exceeds the actual one. The 
inequity of the present method, which applies solely to banks, 
has been admitted by more than one National Government in New 
Zealand, but has not been remedied. We have a promise that it 
will be looked into by those now in power. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, it will be seen that we are 
showing an increase in gross profit of £72,700, a quite appreciable 
amount, but charges of management in the way of salaries and 
general expenses have increased by over £40,000 and rates and 
taxes by over £5,000. So far as salaries are concerned, the bulk 
of our staff is subject to awards ; that is to say, the rates of pay are 
fixed by arbitration courts, but, in addition to increases caused 
through higher awards, we have thought it right in consequence of 
the better times and prospects to let our senior officers participate 
in the general increase in rates of pay. I am sure the proprictors 
approve of our action. (Hear, hear.) 


With regard to seasonal reports which have reached us recently, 
I may say that they are most encouraging. Through the greater 
part of Australia good rains have fallen since the beginning of this 
year, and especially in some districts which, until recently, had been 
suffering from partial drought conditions. I will conclude my 
remarks by reading a cable which the Superintendent sends to 
give us the latest seasonal information: ‘“‘ Season’s conditions 
Australia and New Zealand are good.” 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 688.) 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES. 


A good many industrial companies are now establishing 
records in the matter of profits, and at the recent annual meeting 
of Ericsson Telephones Ltd., the Chairman, Colonel Sir Harold 
Wernher, was able to announce that for the past year records 
have been established in the matter of numbers of employees, 
sales and profits. The Chairman stated that while the telephone 
business was the sheet-anchor of the company, the directors 
were always on the look out for other lines, including totalisators, 
electrical indicators, police control systems, &c. He also 
reported that the export business of the company had expanded 
during the year. 

* * * * 


BL. RESULTS. 


The Chairman of British Insulated Cables, Sir Alexander 
Roger, had a very satisfactory story to tell shareholders at their 
last annual meeting. Some idea of the importance and activities 
of the company may be gathered from the fact that the tunder- 
‘taking absorbed no less than 20 per cent. of the copper of all 
kinds coming into the country and also about 33 per cent. of 
the copper used for electrical purposes. Last year’s profit of 
£93,000 was, the Chairman stated, achieved through an all- 
round expansion of turnover, which was up by 323 per cent. 
on the year. Sir Alexander was also careful to make it quite 
clear that while the company was exceptionally busy at home, 
oversea business was not being neglected. Thus, in the present 
improved conditions and the hopeful prospects, the company 
has been able to increase its capital to £2,000,000, and at the 
meeting the bonus distribution of £1 in Ordinary stock for every 
£5 held was approved. 


* * * * 


ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY. 


How greatly the present prosperity of the electrical and 
manufacturing industries affects the question of employment 
was demonstrated by Sir Felix Pole at the annual meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., held last week. Sir 
Felix mentioned that while in the slump the number of their 
employees had fallen to about 22,000, the latest total for the 
group was 37,833. All their companies, the Chairman stated, 
were exceptionally busy with orders received during the year 
in excess of the total for the same period of last year. Sir Felix 
also expressed the opinion that they had every reason to antici- 
pate good trade for at least another year or two. Rearmament 
work, he observed, was necessary, but he hoped that unessential 
work would be held in reserve for an industrial rainy day: Not 
the least interesting feature of the year’s accounts was the heavy 
allowance for depreciation; the total amount provided by the 
group was £448,000. 

A. W. K. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THe SPECTATOR,” APRIL 8TH, 1837. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, Robert Johnson and several 
other men dismissed from the British Auxiliary Legion in Spain, 
complained that they had been landed at Portsmouth destitute, with- 
out the pay or gratuities they had a right to claim. Altogether there 
were sixty-eight men who had to solicit relief, in consequence of this 
ill-treatment. The Lord Mayor promised to write to the Spanish 
Ambassador in their behalf. On Tuesday, they again applied at the 
Mansionhouse, to know whether any reply had been received from 
the Ambassador. The Lord Mayor had left the office; but Mr. 
Hobler told them that no reply had been received ; and he recom- 
mended them to send a deputation to M. Aguilar, and gave them 
twenty shillings. On Wednesday, they called to let the Lord Mayor 
know the result of their application to M. Aguilar. It appeared 
that his Excellency had refused to listen to their complaints ; but 
he wrote to the Lord Mayor, stating his regret at his inability to 
relieve the men—they had been sent home for misconduct, and any 
money he advanced would not be repaid. The Lord Mayor then 
said, that as most of them came from Scotland, he would commence 
a subscription to pay for their passage home ; he accordingly con- 
tributed 5/. Money was also given them to purchase some food. 
It appears from a statement in the Chronicle, that these men having 
inksted for two years, laid down their arms, and. refused to serve 
to the end of their term ; and that fourteen of them had been in 
the prison of Santander for various crimes. ‘This is given as the 
excuse for shipping them off from Spain. 
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become a butcher. 7. Through lacking this yy 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 236 is Miss M. K. Whitley 
Rillington, Malton, Yorkshire. 
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Incorporated in France with Limited Liability. 
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Medical Superintendent DanteL F, Rampaut, M.A, M.D. 


‘tered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
THIS Regine Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
pleasure orders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
mental temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
trouble, for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
received TT gical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
and pat female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 


f the various branches can be provided. 
grounds o! 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 
: tion Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
te s me om 4 patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
tee atts for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
ad a It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
or including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
methods, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 


i Douche, 
bath, Vichy There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 


t, etc. 3 
Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
X-Ray d High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 


Diathermy an 


for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


o miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 






Pn and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
4 is a 





rdens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
waside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 



















At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton}, who can be seen in Lendon by 
appointment. 








SPRING & SUMMER TOURS 
“WITHIN THE EMPIRE” 


BERMUDA or BAHAMAS 


POPULAR FARES including Hotel 


ORDUNA | MAY 
*OROPESA 22 MAY 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 17 JUNE 


*Bermuda only 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
LIVERPOOL, 3. London Agents: Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., Cockspur Street, S.W.1, 
and Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents. 
























as shown with 
3 bedrooms 


at £265 for 


superstructure in sections 
or approx. £600 ready 
for occupation on your site. 





— 
Others from £325. Guaranteed condensation-free. 
dry and warm. 3/- per cent. insurance. 

Hire purchase: ‘State locality of site when writing 
for foider describing smalier and larger houses.” 








W. S. COLT, BETHERSDEN, KENT 




















sf, ANDREW'S HOSPITAL | | — - -. - 
_ lenin lionmeane aa The Distinctive System | 
NORTHAMPTON. : 

<, yppER AND Scalable laa aie The Scottish Provident 
FOR EE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, Institution 
Under The Distinctive System the | 
premiums are so moderate that, at h 


early and middle ages, the annual sum charged elsewhere 
for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, will 
here secure from the first as much as £1,300 or thereby } 
with right to share in the surplus. 


Write for “ The Distinctive System” booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 © 
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HEFFER’S BOOK ADVISER 


In this eleventh issue of our 
Book Adviser we give details 
of 400 books selected by us as 


being outstanding among the 
large number announced for 
publication this Spring. This 


44-page Book Adviser is a valu- 
able guide to the new books, 
and (as with all our Catalogues) 





























will be sent free on request. 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS — CAMBRIDGE, ENCLAND 
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"DOUBLE 


SECURITY’ 
POLICY 
















The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 











This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 


196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent t. 

as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% 

5% for13; 73% for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, L 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than’ Tuesday of each week. 


0 aline charged 
for 6 insertions ; 
ondon, 





A BUNGALOW OR HOUSE REQUIRED FOR 
AUGUST.—Near sea preferable. 
Good sanitation necessary. 
Write stating accommodation and terms. 
Excellent references given.—Box 1250. 


—_——— 











PERSONAL 


WALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
Z hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
LaporarTorigs (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1 











“© TIVHE MOST STRIKING FACT about humanism 

is its failure to satisfy humanity.”—See ‘* The 
Times’ leading article on March 25th, 1937. In 
addition to all our many-sided philanthropic work to 
meet human need, ‘“‘ we preach Christ Crucified .. . 
the power of God” to save from sin. Your co- 
operation by prayer and gift will be welcomed. The 
Rev. Percy INgson, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Com- 
mercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“TIT can... and I will.”—BrITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., r (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





COUNTED out the ccppers nine, 
An ounce of rich TOM LONG was mine! 








JAFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 1§s. 6d. ; 
e 150 large, 178.; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C.2. 

















\ TANTED.—Cast off clothing &c. for Jumble Sale.— 
Rector, Penmachno, Bettws-y-Coed, N. Wales. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VA 


i} AND WANTED 
FA UNIVERSITY OF ABERDRy 





APPOINTMENT OF JUNIO 
ASSISTANT. © LIBRARY 


The University Court will shortly 
a Junior Assistant in the cataloguing stall af aha 
versity Library. The person appointed mus Uy. 
graduate and must be a thoroughly competent. be 
Initial salary according to qualifications, ris 
Satisfactory reports on progress, by incremet™ 
exceeding £5 annually, to £150. The Appointmen; = 
be in the first instance upon six months PI ata 

Applications to be lodged with the Secretary 
University before May 5th, 1937. Wty 


H. J. Bure Secretar, 
The University, Aberdeen. 7 , 


== 
EDUCATIONAL 

————__, 

HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Mis 
T M.A. Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A. Londen 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, Scho 

and Civil Service examinations; also convens; 
classes in Modern Languages and English fo 











Versatiog 

 forei 
Small classes forming after Easter for Matriculation) 
School Certificate work. Individual tuition jp Wek 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For pros 8, informy. 
tion and advice, apply 50 Westminster Palace 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores), Intervien 
ror by appointment. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 








———___, 


£150 Masnues case como) Be PANADTAN | commenctat, secrerania oo 
OF JOURNALISM with no previous experience of Story or TRAINING COLLEGES 


Article Writing. For SAMPLE LESSON, SUBJECT 





~ . - ". PRONG AIO Sad 
CHART (copyright), Prospectus and full details of OC eA OADEOR ’ 
personal tuition by correspondence, apply to the a Renen en ImNG evi S SECRETARIAL COLLEGg, 
School at 19 Premier House, Brunswick Sq., W.C. 1. 








clean air—glistening 


Practical Training for Social, Professional sj 


Canadian Sunshine—wide open spaces-—crisp, | Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven monty 


mountains—colourful | course £55. Prospectus from 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS orchards—and everywhere the warmest of Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. >, 


Canadian welcomes. 





That’s a Canadian 





i Holiday, the perfect Coronation-year vacation! .O., Consular, Home Civil, LCS, T 
A PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN| [et us help you plan your trip—or join one F ty a ee 
f AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to of our escorted tours, three to seven weeks, SPECIAL EASTER VACATION COURSE 
arrange tm pong on Reversions or Life Interest. ae OMe Pane: Early application is requested. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or \ 
a z VOI 
DAVIES’S 








r e efie Sussex House, 1 HOLLAND Park, W. 11. Park 4 
WHERE HELP IS WANTED Crnodion gy. GARDEN. SQUASH COURT. RESTAURANT 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
» Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, estab'ish 2d Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 = (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 





in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annuaty to 


replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, | (WH Itehall 7800), and tg | 


107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. | Liverpool, Southampton, 








Complete and practical training for educated girls ani 
Leadenhall Strect, E.C.3, | women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES 1 


ristol, Birmingham, Man- p, ional men, Politicians or Business men. 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin . rofessiona VIDUAL TUITION. 





A suitable position found for every qualified studex, 

















Ce Special: attention given to foreign shorthand. 
PUBLICATIONS Shorter courses & any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 
rpHe ARYAN PATH: THE NOBLE PATH OF CINEMAS 
—— ALL TIMES. RS... HOSTER 'S 
April issue ready: A Satirist’s Apologia: Stella CA DEM Y CIN EMQ€A M SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Gibbons ; On Behaviourism: Gerald Bullett; The Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. 
Animal Wisdom of India, Llewelyn Powys ; Censorship} Last week PAULA WESSELY in “ ERNTE ” (U). Pupils can start at any time provided there si 
and the B.B.C., Humbert Wolfe. Subscription 12s. Commencing Friday, April 16th, vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hosa, 


per annum. Single copies 1s. 6d.—Apply S. Depart- | WILLY FORST’S great dramatic triumph “‘ BURG- | F.1.S.A.. St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Ste, 


ment, 17 Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W.1. THEATER ” (U) 





E.C.2. 

















RESEARCH FUND. 


| Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
' President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
KG. PC, GLB, GCLE. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope cf our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansicn. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 




















WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
Evenings 8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O'NEILL'S 
ANNA CHRISTIE. 














OUR loving memory of a little one who did not stay 

long with you may be effectively preserved in the 
simple wording on a tablet over a Cot at Brompton 
Hospital. 500 guineas would endow a cot in this Hospital, 
and help to make consumptive children whole. Secretary, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


—— 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C2.. 
Paid up Capital ... one a pine eeu a £4,500, 001 





Reserve Fund... sec vee eve es ove £2,475,00 
Currency Reserve acy on ae oe wa £2,000,0! 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and — 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, # 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wore 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Contimued 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES = F MISCELLANEOUS 
caecee| Cost per shave [igure 


1 li 
* on individual lines 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
fields, P repared for usual examinations and for the 
Girls nati eertranice or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
vai Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
> 





Ls § SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
F AOXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognis ed 
Board of Education. This well-known School for 
by ow occupies large modern premises in most 
Girls fal surroundings. Preparation for all examinations 
beatiniversity Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 


to U Individual attention 

ing and swimming. c 
ek = charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
a 


pectus. —Apply PRINCIPALS. 
———— = 
Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Se " —— 
HE LEYS SCHOOL. CAMBRIDGE. 
MINATION will be held on May 24th and 

apt — June 1st and 2nd for the award of the 
pom SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBI” ee : 
holarships of £100 a year ; six of between 

yo = z ‘e" aaa urther information may be 


£25 an 


d £ 
obtained from the BuRSAR. 











ee 
}PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Quulifying Examina- 
tion will be held on MAY 18th, 19375 for —_ 
SEVEN OPEN SC HOLARSHIPS, viz. :—TI 
or FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of TA ie 
{30 er annum. Entries close on MAY 12th, 1937.— 
rther particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 


HeAD-MASTER. 


—————————————— 








——_—_——— 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
ee 
LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzer- 


AA land, 4,100 ft. Boys 12-19, SEPARATE MODERN 
LANGUAGES HOUSE for four senior boys with Swiss 
tutors. Individual education and care. Examinaticn 














coaching. Headmaster : } ae S. BARNARD, M.A. 
(Cantab. ). 
DUAL SCHOOLS 
ac! HOOL ; 
S Pek wging to the 


uP AKERS) 
N GREAT BRITA 

(with numbers, age-ranges, and non- NE riend Fees), 

BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York =: = 19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Rea din 2-19 : £186 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY BO: ARDING sc HOOLS 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
I} 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract pt 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York 18 : 13-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SEC OND? ARY BO. ARDI NG 
SCHOOLS 

Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex +e oe o .. 202: 10-18: {£99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) 28: 7-10: Lo9 
Sidcot School, Winsco ombe, Si: ymerset 150: ~ 18: é 23 


Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 04: : £8 
CO-EDUCATIONAL ‘** MODE RN BOARDING. 
SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 158: 10-17: £81 
Apply to SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Friends Education 
Council, Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 











LECTURES 
NIMAL DEFENC SOCIETY 
1§ ST. V.1. 


JAMES’S A only S.W 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14TH, at 3.30. 
Lecture by 
MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY 


on 
A NEW DISCOVERY: THE THINKING, 
SPEAKING, COUNTING DOGS OF WEIMAR. 


ADMISSION FREE. 





IBERALISM IN THE MODERN WORLD.—Dr. 
C. P. SNOW will lecture on THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE STATE on Tuesday, April 13th, at 8.15 
p.m., in The Manson Hall, 26 Portland Place, W.r. 
Chairman: Mrs. Corsett AsHBy. ‘Tickets, 3s., 2s. 
and 1s., to be bought at the door or from the LrBeRAL 
Party ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 








YOVIET Literature, Art and the Theatre, by Dr. 
\)  Osiakovski, at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, on Friday, Avril 16th, at 8 p.m. ‘Tickets, price 
1s. and 6d., — West CENTRAL F.S.U., 12 Torrington 
Square, W.C. 








: am SEX EDUGATION SOCIETY 
has arranged for 
Dr. HARRY BENJAMIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
to LECTURE on 
* REJUVENATION ” 


at 
Tue SUFFOLK GALLERIES, SUFFOLK ST., HAYMARKET, W.I 
on 

TUESDAY, APRIL 


13TH at 8 p.m. 
CHAIRMAN ; 


Dr. NORMAN HAIRB 





—not cost per 


The 
est Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econ- 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 
Stocked by all leading 
Chemists, llaindressers, 
Cutlers, ete. 


3 for 1* 5 for 1’8 


Sole Manufocturers: 
JAMES NEILL & CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD: 








AUT HORS, TYPE WwW Rr TE RS, &e. 
1 TERARY Typewte., Trans. ae porns ex.,MSS. 
dts. 1,900 words. Carbon ccpy 3d. 1,000.—-Miss N. 
McFaru ae Study,g5MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sca. 
\ AKE } Money writing 
1 paid literary werk. 
firms davies. —E., E. SERVICE, 1 
I HON: A ALL E N TYPES MSS. re nite well. gd. per 
1,000 words.—46 Willian Way, Letcl.worth, Herts 











Tiny Sentiments.—Highest 
56 English and American 
(s) Gle eames Plymouth. 











\ YRITE FOR ne IT = nen ncome in 
spare time. Send for pth booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE aaa s 85D), Palace —* W. 


_TO STAMP C ‘OL L -ECTORS 


Ri ARE STAMPS . if buving or selling you obtain 
best results at HARMER ROOKES 2 Arunde! St..W.C.2 





WANTED TO PURC HASE 








I " ADY CASH Ww AITING.—I give the HIGHE 33 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


COPIES.—T. scitealeaamoe Strand, W.C.2: Tem.3048) 


_ HOTE oL S AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAV ECLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r.) 
—Room and breaktast, §s. 6d. a night. or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict. 3347. 








| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 





water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 
{DINBURGH —_ T HE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


Uc rescent. Tgms.: ‘“‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
4 ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 





VE TS penuh mone Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Restor Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
jay. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Resident Physicians 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp. St. GrorGe’s House, 
STREET, W. 1 





193 REGENT 





NURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country 
N quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SuRREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





4 Servet CLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
’ —Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 





| bring their announcements to the 


| 








on re quest ~-MAnacrr. Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythinz 
to sell or protessional services to offer are invited to 
Notice of the manv 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classifie 4 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per inserti on. 
and should re — The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Stree 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of ez ach 
week, dened 2249 © for 6 insertions: §', for 13; 
74% for 26 and 10% tor 52 
£5 20-h.p. Sal yon e tar. Perfect inside and out. 
de _ Primrose 3676. 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





YEND FOR 
° VY TITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 


By post 3s. 4d.. §s. 1od.. 8s. 7d. 


trom 
MA CKIE’S 


108 Princes Street. Edinburgh 


HOUSE TO LET 


‘T. DAVID’S, PE :MBROKE SHIRF .—To Let, 
b May, June and September, brick-bui!t wet 
in half-acre of ground, well furnished, includit 
and plate, 4 bedrooms, will sleep 6. Constant 
bathroom, large garage. Near sea and cathedrz 
golf links.—Apply - G. WILLIAMS, 33 New 
Westminster, S.W. 

















Street, 


RE :ECOMMENDE D BRI r ish 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks) .—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA’ TERAND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESC 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG. (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD (Lanark.)—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—-STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Augus).—GLENE 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORPE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & LICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALB: seth 


—QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS 















ARMS & GOLP 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KESWICK.— KESWICK. 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 





LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, —- St.W.C.2. 
—CLIFTON, W elbeck. St., Wii 


—DE VERE, Kensington, Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 
—UNITE % SERV ICES, 98-102 Crom ah 


Rd., 
MALVERN. _ROVAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSZ, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer). —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY(I. _M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall..—TREGENNA ( 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CA 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HAL! 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SKYE.—FI LODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—KESKETH PK., HYDRO "gg 
—PRINCE OF WAL ES HOTE 
STRATHPEFFER ea eS —BEN WY v 1s 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH Bishopstewaton, )—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
<= ALACE., 
OSLIN HA 
TWYFORD | (Berks ESROVE. HALL, 


SASTLE. 
STLE. 
COUN- 







































Re-activate! 
Revitalize!! 
Rejuvenate i 








Ti n is as we were meant 
to gorou + joyiully, eee fully! Get fit to 
LIV} v9 tivating ‘your Vital Forces, revitalizing 
s Blood at de Nerve 5, cnating your Heart and 
y Lea! 

a 


A doctor's 





s tribute ! 


t ed, ‘ 


Heart attack—now well and ug 


, 


Wonderful for High 





The results will astonish you! 


Cit inical ex pe riments fave shown that a course of | They will re-activate vour Vital Forces, revitalize your 
*Phyllosan’ tablets brings ale ut an increase of physical | Blood and Nerves, rejuvenate your Heart and Arteries. 


d vital forces”’—says THE | PRAC PTTIONER. And As THE THERAPEUTIC REVIEW has said— 
a distin guished agennlscg9 seated teat * ere m8) ce Phyllosan’ tablets are in no sense a quack medicine, 
remedy ne me te vi é — le te ; sire ngthe ning the human | but a0 encetdingle ediable veudae” "Vink tte 
ee ae ee eee eee contain no deleterious drugs, and form no harmful 


If vou are feeling run-down after a trving winter, if : cst 

, Hee ae ' . . ] habit. ‘They can, and should be taken as naturally 
vou have symptoms of fatigue and high blood . : ’ 
en and as regularly as your daily food. 

























pr re, if vou have begun ‘feel vour age ’’—don't 
resign yourself to suffer these svmptoms of half-health, | ‘Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets are sold by 
but decide at on e to re-activate, revitalize, and re- | Natural Chemicals Ltd., London, and are obtainable of 


juvenat yourself! | all chemists. ‘They are prepared according to the 
Get fit to LIVE Start taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets to- | formula and under the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., 
day! These tabl ets will supercharge vour whole organ- | Professor of Medicine at Berne University. If you take 
ism with the essential sulstance of all vital energy. | them regularly the results will astonish you. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSA 


LRAND OF CIL¢ 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 














Blood Pressure. fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 

increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespeciive of age! 

Of all chemists, 3/-, 5,'- (double quantity), and Family size 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 

BSSESSSEETRESSE SECRETE RRR ERE REESE RRE REE REe ee e SEE 
. z “ ett 





, 
totes the products 






No. 99 Gower Steet, London, W.C.1—Friday, April g, 1937. 


Be done with half- -health—Set fi it to LIVE! 
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Accept this 


FREE OFFER 


Novel Tablet. 
container and 
Interesting Book 
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| COUPON 


i To NATURAL 
| CHEMICALS Ltd. 





‘ (Dept. 54) 
12 Clipstone Street, 
i London, W.l 
io : 
I’ () ) i 
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